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WORLD’S FAIR 
DEDICATION SOUVENIR 


A forty-page supplement to the National 


Magazine for May, 1903, to commemorate . 


the dedication of the splendid palaces of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, whose gates 
will be opened in the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the metropolis of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase states, in the Spring of 1904 The 
supplement contains articles especially pre- 
pared for this number by United States 
Senaior Allison of Iowa, the foremost living 
statesman of the Louisiana Purchase states ; 
by Hon. David R. Francis, president of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition; by Walter 
B. Stevens, secretary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition ; by Hon. Pierre Chouteau, 
eighth vice-president of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, and whose great-great- 
grandfather founded St. Louis, and by Ed- 
mund S. Hoch, the National Magazine’s 
special representative in the World’s Fair 
City The illustrations include many por- 
traits of the great men who had a part in the 
purchase and development of the Louisiana 
Territory; of the builders and organizers 
who are creating the Exposition, and of 
several of the magnificent exhibition palaces. 























THOMAS JEFFERSON, AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN. 
DENCE AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES WHEN, IN 1803, 
THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY WAS PURCHASED FROM 
FRANCE. THE PEER OF WASHINGTON, HAMILTON, 
FRANKLIN, ADAMS AND LINCOLN IN THE 
FIRST RANK OF AMERICAN STATESMEN 














LAFRENIERE’S APPEAL TO THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL IN LOUISIANA PROVINCE 
This hero organized the first revolutionary movement and the first republic on American soil, and was the 


“ Protector” of the republic. 
patriots and shot for a traitor. 


When it fell before Spanish arms, Lafreniere was led out with his com- 
This was half a dozen years before the skirmish at Lexington, Mass. 


The Spirit of Liberty in the Province 


of Louisiana 


By WALTER B. STEVENS, 


Secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


‘6 ITHOUT liberty there are few 
virtues. Despotism breeds pusitl- 

lanimity and deepens the abyss of vices.” 
So reads the first American Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was pro- 
claimed against the king of Spain, not 
the king of England. The initial stand 
on this hemisphere for republican prin- 
ciples was made west of the Mississippi. 


For freedom of conscience men laid 
down their lives in the province of 
Louisiana before they did in the colony 
of Massachusetts. The protest against 
monarchy blazed from the musket’s 
mouth at New Orleans earlier than it 
did at Lexington. Years before the 
taxed tea was thrown overboard in Bos- 
ton harbor. the revolution in Louisiana - 
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had sent about his business the Spanish 
governor who came to rule over that 
province. In the decree of expulsion 
it was declared: 


“Without population there can be no commerce and 
without commerce no populaticn. Both are fed by 
liberty and competition which are the nursing mother 
of the State; of which the spirit of monopoly is the 
tyrant and stepmother. Where is the liberty of our 
planters, of our merchants, of all our inhabitants? 
Protection and benevolence have given way to despot- 
ism. A single authority seeks to absorb and annihi- 
late everything. Without running the risk of being 
taxed with guilt, no man of any class can longer do 
anything but tremble, bow his neck and kiss the 
ground.” 


These were bold words. They were 
pronounced with all of the authority of 
an organized move- 
ment at New Orleans 
nearly ten years be- 
fore Thomas Jeffer- 
son put pen to paper 
to write, “When in 
the course of human 
events—.” They were 
uttered with all for- 
mality by the su- 
perior council of 
Louisiana, a body 
which had taken the 
place of royal author- 
ity to govern. 

In the histories of 
the United States 
there is barely so 
much as mention of 
the, first revolution 
on American soil 
against absolutism. And yet the twenty- 
eighth of October, 1768, is entitled to a 
red letter place in the calendar of pa- 
triotic days. The name of Lafreniere 
deserves rank with those of foremost 
American patriots. 

The principle enunciated at New Or- 
leans was that which several years later 
inspired the pen of Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence. It was the 
basis upon which the revolting colonies 
of England built the constitution of the 
United States. 





Bienville 





THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY IN LOUISIANA PROVINCE 


This movement for independence in 
America began when Louis XV, in 1764, 
sent a letter to the royal governor, L’Ab- 
badie, in New Orleans, telling him 
France had withdrawn her sovereignty 
from all parts of North America and had 
divided her colonies there between Eng- 
land and Spain. The king of France 
commanded L’Abbadie to deliver the 
province to. Spanish authority. Gov- 
ernor L’Abbadie ‘communicated the let- 
ter to the superior council? which shared 
with him the administration of govern- 
ment in the province. At the head of 
the council, with the title of king’s 
attorney, was Nicho- 
las Chauvin de La- 
freniere. He be- 
came head of the 
movement to form a 
republic on Ameri- 
can soil. George 
Washington was 
then in his early 
thirties, a young 
Benedict. Patrick 
Henry was a student 
and had not uttered, 
if he had thought of, 
“Give me Liberty or 
give me Death.” 

Lafreniere was a 
native of the Prov- 
ince of Louisiana, 
the son of a Cana- 
dian woodsman. 
His father had followed Bienville, the 
explerer, to Louisiana. He had ac- 
quired sufficient means to send Nicho- 
las to France to be educated. Return- 
ing to the province, the young man 
had risen until he had become the 
orator and foremost lawyer of the colony. 
He had received the appointment of 
king’s attorney in the superior council 
and was the recognized popular leader 
of Louisiana. His talents and following 
fitted him to be the head of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 


“ 














THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 

In the house af Madame Pradel, re- 
tired from the street and surrounded by 
a large garden, where magnolias of lux- 
urious foliage screened them from view, 
Lafreniere, the king’s attorney, and his 
associates met night after night to plan 
the Republic of Louisiana. Among 
these patriots were Chevalier Masan, 
Captain and Lieutenant Bienville, 
nephews of the great explorer;. Jean 
and Joseph Milhet, Commander Villare, 
Hardy de Boisblanc, Marquies, Carisse, 
Petit and several others. 

The influential merchants and plant- 
ers were in sympathy with the movement. 
Lafreniere retained his place in the 
superior council, which body the pat- 
riots controlled. ‘There was no disposi- 
tion to move rapidly or prematurely. 

In the midsummer of 1765, a letter 
received at New Orleans prompted the 
first public act of the revolutionary 
movement. It was from Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, who wrote from Havana that 
he had been appointed by the king of 
Spain to take possession of Louisiana 
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province and was on his way to do so. 

Following the publication of this letter 
from Ulloa, a popular convention of the 
province of Louisiana was called. It 
was the first of its kind on American soil. 
It was composed of delegates from the 
parishes. In that convention the leaders 
of the movement came into public view; 
Lafreniere was the dominant spirit. 
This convention appointed Jean Milhet, 
the richest business-man in the province, 
to go to France and to urge that govern- 
ment to recede from the treaty with 
Spain and to retain possession of Lou- 
isiana. 

Just at the time, the Acadians, ex- 
pelled by England from Nova Scotia 
upon the cession of that province by 
France, were arriving in Louisiana. The 
sufferings of the exiles served to inten- 
sify the feeling of hostility at New Or- 
leans toward Spain. Milhet went upon 
his mission. 

Ulloa arrived in New Orleans in the 
spring of 1766. He had two companies 
of Spanish regulars. He learned quickly 


DEATH OF VILLARE, WHO LED THE GERMAN COLONISTS IN LOUISIANA’S REVOLT 
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that it would be useless to attempt to 
take control. He induced Audry, the 
French governor who had succeeded 
L’Abbadie, to continue temporarily to 
administer government in the name of 
France. He postponed the raising of 
the Spanish flag. In September of that 
year Ulloa sent a squad of his soldiers 
through the streets, and, with the beat- 
ing of a drum to command attention, 
announced a decree. This proclamation 
ordered all ship-owners, on arrival in 
New Orleans, to appear before Ulloa, 
that he might fix the price at which their 
cargoes must be sold. 
The penalty of re- 
fusal was that they 
would not be allowed 
to sell in the colony. 
The decree further 
ordered that the de- 
preciated paper 
money must be ac- 
cepted. It sought to 
regulate out-going 
cargoes, so that the 
government could 
control the exports. 

The shipping in- 
terests at once allied 
themselves with the 
people on the side of 
Lafreniere and the 
patriot leaders. 
Ulloa” left the city 
and went down to the mouth of the river 
to spend the winter. 

Milhet came back from France. He 
had been unable to accomplish the thing 
desired. The king of France considered 
Spain already in possession. 

Milhet returned to New Orleans and 
reported the failure of his mission. The 
revolutionists agreed that the time for 
decisive action had come. They were 
in control of the superior council, which 
by the failure of Spain to assume sover- 
eignty was the highest’ authority in the 
province. 





“Cruel” O Reilly 
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In the dead of night, October 28, 1768, 
preceding the day on which a meeting 
of the superior council had been called, 
a band of ‘patriots gathered about the 
cannon at the Tchoupitoulas gate of the 
city and spiked them. At daybreak, 
Captain Noyan, who had held a commis- 
sion with the French regulars, marched 
in at the head of a body of Acadian 
exiles. About the same time the Ger- 
man colonists came in from the east, 
under command of Villare. ‘The plant- 
ers from the south forced their way 
through the gates on that side. New 
Orleans was pos- 
sessed by the Revo- 
lutionary Army of 
the Republic of 
Louisiana. The de- 
scription of the 
forces recalls the 
conditions at Lex- 
ington a few years 
later. The revolu- 
tionists were armed 
with all manner of 
improvised weapons, 
but they were enthu- 
siastic. 

Audry, the French 
governor, protested, 
but offered no resis- 
tance. <A few per- 
sons loyal to the 
Spanish authority 
went to Ulloa’s house, barricaded and 
prepared for siege. There was no as- 
sault. Sentiment was all one way, but 
not disposed to violence. The superior 
council was in session the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth of October. It adopted 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
sentiments of which have been given. It 
decreed that Ulloa, as the representa- 
tive of Spain, must leave, and gave him 
three days in which to take his departure. 
Before the decree was made public, 
Ulloa had betaken himself to a frigate 
in the river. On the thirty-first day of 
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October, without waiting for his days of 
grace, he sailed away. Audry again pro- 
tested in the name of the king of France. 
The superior council proceeded to gov- 
ern the province and to prepare papers 
for the establishment of the Republic of 
Louisiana with Lafreniere as ‘‘Pro- 
tector.’”’ The patriot leaders worked 
upon a republican constitution and they 
sent throughout the province republican 
documents. 

At Madrid, the Spanish capital, the 
character of the movement in the pro- 
vince of Louisiana was not mistaken. 
Nor was its importance misunderstood. 
After Ulloa, the Spanish governor, had 
been expelled by the revolution, the 
king of Spain called on his ministers to 
advise. Aranda was then the leading 
statesman of Spain. He counseled the 
prompt suppression of the revolution, 
no matter at what cost. His reason was 
given in plain words. Spain could not 
afford to have an American republic on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Missis- 
sippi valley, endangering her other pos- 
sessions on the east and on the west. 
For, it must be remembered, that at this 
time Spain claimed sovereignty over 
the Floridas, parts of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and even north of the Ohio. 
State papers of Spain tell of the serious 
estimate put upon this revolution at New 
Orleans and its possible consequences. 
Aranda submitted to the royal council at 
Madrid, March 22, 1769, this statement: 

“ The insurrection at New Orleans seems to be an 
object of the greatest importance, not only for the 
reasons which have been expressed above but on 
account of its consequences. Its situation on the Gulf 
of Mexico; its being already, as it were, a European 
town by its population, and its being converted into a 
free port, which no doubt would be the case, would 
attract thither large numbers from Europe, and Con- 
SIDERING THAT A REPUBLIC IN LOUISIANA WOULD 
BE INDEPENDENT FROM ALL EUROPEAN FOWERS, 
it would then become the interest of all to keep on 
terms of amity with her, and to support her existence. 
The favorable position in which Louisiana would then 
be placed, would not only increase her population, but 
also enlarge her limits, and transform her into a rich, 
flourishing and free State in sight of our provinces, 


which would present the melancholy contrast of ex- 
. 
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haustion and lack of cultivation. From the example 
under their eyes, the inhabitants of our vast Mexican 
domains would be led to consider their utter want of 
commerce, the extortions of their different governors, 
the little esteem in which they are held, the few offices 
which they are permitted to fill. These things would 
weight the great inducements which they would have 
to hate still more the Spanish domination and to think 
they can brave it with more security, when they shall 
see that a province, weak when compared with their 
extensive and populous country, can make good her 
position with impunity and secure her prosperity.” 

From October, 1768, to July, 1769, the 
condition of revolt continued in Louisi- 
ana, while in the Thirteen Colonies the 
discontent with English rule was grow- 
ing apparent. It is interesting to re- 
member that when General Gage, at 
Boston, was calling in the British red- 
coats from outlying western posts, and 
getting ready to suppress revolution 
against the stamp taxes of King George 
III, the Count O’Reilly sailed up the 
Mississippi with a powerful Spanish fleet 
to suppress the Republic of Louisiana. 
O’Reilly had been given, by King 
Charles III, a fleet of twenty-four vessels 
and 2,600 men to put down the insurrec- 
tion and to establish Spanish dominion. 
There were 1,398 men able to bear arms 
on the part of the Republic. But they 
were not all willing. There were royal- 
ists, who, if they could not have France, 
preferred Spain to the dangers of an 
infant republic. There were others who 
urged the uselessness of a struggle in 
which it was evident Spain, France and 
England would be arrayed against them. 

Marquies, the commander-in-chief of 
the republican forces, made a_ final 
appeal to his troops to rally and resist 
the Spanish army. The number that 
responded was insufficient to justify 
defence. The odds were pitiful. 

The leaders of the revolution con- 
ferred with Audry, the retiring French 
governor. Audry undertook to act as 
the medium of communication with 
O’Reilly. He encouraged the belief 
that terms might be arranged, and sug- 
gested general amnesty. As the result 
of negotiations, Lafreniere, Marquies, 
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Milhet and the other leaders were in- 
duced to go aboard the flagship and 
meet O’Reilly. ‘They were invited to 
dine and were treated with great appar- 
ent consideraton. The Spanish troops 
landed without any show of resistance. 
O’Reilly immediately ordered the arrest 
of all the leading patriots. Villare, 
commander of the German colonists in 
the army of the republic, was bayoneted 
by the Spanish soldiers who went to take 
him and died in prison. Nevertheless, 
his memory was tried by military court 
and condemned with the others to in- 
famous death. 

The sentence was pronounced by 
Count O’Reilly in these words: 


“T have to condemn and I do condemn the aforesaid 
Nicholas Chauvin de Lafreniere, Jean BaptisteNoyan, 
Pierre Carrisse, Pierre Marquies and Joseph Milhet 
as chiefs and principal movers of the conspiracy afore- 
said to the ordinary pain of the gallows which they 
have deserved by the infamy of their conduct and ipso 
jure by their participation in so horrible a crime; and 
to be led to the place of execution, mounted on asses 
and each one with a rope around his neck and to be 
then and there hanged until death comes and to remain 
suspended on the gallows until further orders, it being 
hereby understood that any one having the temerity 
to carry away their bodies without leave, or contraven- 
ing in whole or in part the execution of the said sen- 
tence, shall suffer death. And as it results from the 
said trial and from the declarations of the aforesaid 
attorney general, that’ the late Joseph Villare stands 
convicted likewise of having been one of the most 
obstinate promoters of the aforesaid conspiracy, I con- 
demn in the like manner his memory to be held forever 
infamous ; and doing equal justice to the other accused, 
after having taken into consideration the enormity of 
their crime as proved at the trial, I condemn the said 
Petit to perpetual imprisonment in such castle or fort- 
ress as it may please His Majesty to designate; the 
aforesaid Balthaser Masan and Julien Jerome Boucet 
to ten years inprisonment ; and Pierre Hardy de Bois- 
blanc, Jean Milhet and Pierre Poupet to six years 
imprisonment with the understanding that none of 
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them shall ever be permitted to live in any dominion 
of His Catholic Majesty, reserving to myself the care 
to have every one of these sentences provisionally ex- 
ecuted and to cause to be gathered up together and 
burned by the hand.of the common hangman all of the 
printed copies of the document entitled Memoriad of the 
Planters, Merchants and other Inbabitarts of Louisiana on 
the event of the 28th of October, 1768 and all other pub- 
lications relative to said conspiracy to be dealt with 
in the same manner; and I have further to declare and 
I do decree in conformity with the same laws that the 
property of every one of the accused be confiscated to 
the profit of the King’s Treasury.” 


The- common hangman refused to 
carry out the sentence. The united 
voice of the people of Louisiana pro- 
vince cried out in protest. .No one 
could be found to conduct the exccution. 
O’Reilly changed the sentence to death 
by shooting. Noyan was young and just 
married. Friends planned for his es- 
cape, to which O’Reilly consented. The 
young patriot refused it and declared he 
would die with his friends. 

On the twenty-eighth day of October, 
1769, Lafreniere, Noyan and Milhet were 
led out to the Place a’ Armes and shot to 
death by a file of Spanish soldiers. The 
others were sent to prison. On the day 
following the execution, the Spanish 
troops were drawn up on the market 
place. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and all documents relating to the 
Republic of Louisiana were burned by 
the common hangman. But the words 
of Lafreniere still lived—-“ Without liberty 
there are few virtues. Despotism breeds 
pusillanimity and deepens the abyss of 
vices.” The blood of those first martyrs 
to liberty, in the Province of Louisiana, 
became the seed of constitutional govern- 
ment for the United States. 





OF EQUALITY 


Of Equality—as if it harmed me, giving others the same chances and rights as 


myself —as if it were not indispensable to my own rights that others possess 


the same, 


WALT WHITMAN 
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The Story of the Louisiana Purchase 


By HON. PIERRE CHOUTEAU, 


Eighth Vice-President and Chairman of the Historical Committee of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


HE conquest of the Illinois, and the 

rapid settlement of the vast domain 
it secured to the Union were the control- 
ling events that fixed and hastened the 
destinies of Louisiana. The acquisition 
of the Illinois district, together with the 
establishment of peace, opened a western 
horizon to the American people larger 
and grander than many of them dared to 
contemplate. Few surmised how far 


more magnificent and rounded in extent 
their horizon was eventually to become. 

By the treaty of Paris, 1763, France 
ceded to England and Spain her Ameri- 
can colony,’the Mississippi river mark- 
ing the dividing line between the pos- 
sessions of these nations, the territory 
to the east, adjoining the Atlantic col- 
onies, passing to England, and all the 


.vast territory west of the river, known 
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as Louisiana, going to Spain. Britain, 
without loss of time, entered into pos- 
session of her new acquisition, of which 
she retained possession until dislodged 
by the American troops under Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, in his brilliant 
Illinois campaign. In the congress of 
Paris, 1782-3, which brought to a close the 
Revolutionary war, this territory passed 
to the United States as a part of its con- 


ROBERT R. LIVINGSTONE,» UNITED STATES MINIS- 
TER TO FRANCE AT THE TIME OF THE PURCHASE, 
“AND SIGNER OF TREATY FOR THE UNITED STATES 





quest. With the exception of a small 
area including the Isle of Orleans and 
the Floridas, the United States held 
sovereignty over all the territory east of 
the Mississippi river. Spain, less enter- 
prising than Britain, did not occupy the 
territory west of the Mississippi until 
some years after the cession of 1763. 
The Spanish domination lasted over 
thirty years, when she retroceded to 
France the territory as originally ac- 
quired from the latter. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war, 
the tide of emigration set to the west- 
ward. Crossing the Alleghanies, the 








THE STORY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


JAMES MONROE, SPECIAL ENVOY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN NEGOTIATING THE PURCHASE, AND SIGNER 
OF THE TREATY THAT CONVEYED THE TERRITORY 








adventurous explorers soon reached the 
new limits of the Mississippi river and 
spread over the fertile lands along its 
eastern banks. The era of the hunter 
and trapper was short, the pioneer settler 
following close in his footsteps. Gov- 


MARQUIS DE MARBOIS, MINISTER OF THE PUBLIC 
TREASURY OF FRANCE AT THE TIME OF THE PUR 
CHASE AND SIGNER OF THE TREATY FOR FRANCE 
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GEN. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, FIRST AMERICAN 
GOVERNOR OF THE UPPER LOUISIANA TERRITORY 





ernment was established, land surveyed, 
and states formed with such rapidity as 
to astonish the most sanguine. Soon 
the feeble boundary line of the Missis- 
sippi was strained to its utmost. With 
‘the vexatious restraints imposed by Spain 
WILLIAM C. C. CLAIBORNE, ONE OF THE COMMIS- 


SIONERS WHO RECEIVED POSSESSION OF THE LOUISI- 
. 
ANA TERRITORY AT THE CABILDO, IN NEW ORLEANS 





to limit the progress of a new people, its 
tension was at the point of rupture when 
negotiations for relief were undertaken 
by Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the young American republic 
was beset with many perplexities. Dis- 
sensions in the West were rife. The 
wounds of the Revolutionary war were 
not yet healed with England, which 
country had continued to maintain a 
truculent attitude. Claims against 
France for the spoliation of our com- 
merce remained unsettled, proving an 


PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON, WHO CONSUMMAT- 
ED THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA FROM NAPOLEON 





additional burden to our foreign repre- 
sentatives; and Spain, jealous and fear- 
ful of encroachment upon her posses- 
sions in America, interposed constantly 
increasing obstacles to the western growth 
of the United States. 

Many stories have been told and writ- 
ten of the negotiations leading to the 
purchase of the Louisiana territory, 
many more are to come; additional 
weight will be given to the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding this great 
event. Time has already proven that 
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commerce alone was not the guiding 
hand that wrote the destinies of a people 
who have found the Pacific Ocean no 
bar to their progress. 

Although flushed with recent victories, 
France had not yet recovered from a 
most bitter internal struggie. Her treas- 
ury was depleted, her demands great. 
With longing eyes, her young ruler hoped 
to find relief in her possessions beyond 
the seas; in them he saw an empire of 
limitless value that would rival India, 
buiid up French 
commerce, and 
make her as power- 
ful on the sea as 
his genius had en- 
abled her to be- 
come on the land. 
With the loss of 
San Domingo, and 
the certainty of the 
rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens, 
Napoleon saw this 
dreain was never to 
be realized, and to 
the extent of his 
power he deter- 
mined to place 
Louisiana where to 
France it would be 
of the most benefit. 

That the First 
Consul had a keen 
future of Louisiana is fully shown by 
the predictions and arguments used 
to influence Livingstone and Monroe 
to go beyond their instructions. Over- 
coming the obstacles with which he 
was surrounded, he forestalled the seiz- 
ure of Louisiana by the British, and 
peacefully anticipated the American ava- 
lanche that but hesitated at the feeble bar- 
rier by which Lewis and Clark ascended 
to the mountains beyond, and cleared 
the haze that obscured the Pacific. In 
the young American republic he saw a 
coming power destined to humble the 
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perception of the 


DE LASSUS, LAST SPANISH GOVERNOR OF THE UPPER 
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pride of his powerful maritime rival, and 
silencing his counsellors and statesmen, 
he boldly ceded Louisiana to the United 
States, enriching the treasury of France, 
and placing in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people the last necessary weapon 
wherewith they were to establish and 
maintain their title as one of the power- 
ful nations. 

The closing negotiations in the French 
capital for the transfer of the sovereignty 
of Louisiana were brief. Determined 
on the course, the 
First Consul 
wished it executed 
without delay. 
Knowing the dis- 
trust with which 
Talleyrand would 
be regarded by the 
American commis- 
sioners, he re- 
placed that wily 
French diplomat 
by Marbois, an ar- 
dent admirer of the 
United States and 
its instituticns. 
But few days 
elapsed before all 
details save the 
sanction of our 
government were 
complete. 

news of the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Territory caused consterna- 
tion in America. It had its advocates 
and its opponents. In lower Louisiana 
opinion was divided. Clark had in- 
spired the Creoles of upper Louisiana 
with a warm admiration for his projects 
and plans. The field of his operations 
was at their door. His predictions of 
the benefits of American colonization 
were apparent—their brothers of the IIli-. 
nois were secured in their civil and relig- 
ious liberties. While retaining their 
love for the mother country, they will- . 
ingly gave their allegiance to the Union. 
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The hands of time will shortly mark 
the first centennial anniversary of the 
purchase of Louisiana. The rounding 
out of the century will be fittingly com- 
memorated in the capital city of the 
acquired territory. “xposttions are the 
time-keepers of progress.” ‘The one to be 
held in St. Louis in 1904 will empha- 
size “that our 
not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war.” 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—Napoleon’s hand in this 
transaction, as reported by Marbois in his History of 
Louisiana, is interesting. The 
French minister had fre- 
quent, in fact, continuous 
conferences with him in re- 
gard to the transfer. He 
quotes expressions of the 
famous First Consul on the 
subject during these inter- 
views as follows. Early in 
the negotiations Napoleon 
said :— 

“To emancipate nations 
from the commercial tyranny 
of England it is necessary to 
balance her influence by a 
maritime power that may one 
day become her rival; that 
power is the United States. 
The English aspire to dispose 
of all the riches of the world. 
I shall be'useful to the whole 
universe if Ican prevent their 
ruling America as they rule 
Asia.” 

Later, speaking again of 
England, he exclaimed: 

“They shall not have the 
Mississippi, which they 
covet.” 

At another time: 

“Trresolution and delibera- 
tion are no longer in sea- 
son. I renounce Louisiana. It is not only New 
Orleans that I will cede, it is the whole colony without 
reservation. I know the price of what I abandon, and 
I have sufficiently proved the importance that I attach 
to this province, since my first diplomatic act with 
Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I renounce 
it with the greatest regret. To attempt to obstinately 
retain it would be folly. I direct you to negotiate this 
affair with the envoys of the United States. Do not 
even wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe; have an interview 
this very day with Mr. Livingston; but I require a 
great deal of money for this war, and I would not like 
to commence it with new contributions * * * * Should 
I regulate my terms according to the value of these 
vast regions to the United States, the indemnity would 
have no limits. I will be moderate, in consideration of 


interest ts in concord,. 


NAPOLEON AS FIRST CONSUL OF FRANCE 


the necessity in which I am of making asale. But 
keep this to yourself. I want fifty millions (francs), 
and for less than that sum I would not treat; I would 
rather make a desperate attempt to keep these fing 
countries.” 

When the special American commissioner was ex 
pected : 

“Mr. Monroe is on the point of arriving. To thi 
minister going two thousand leagues from his constitt 
ents, the president must have given, after defining th 
object of his mission, secret instructions, more exten 
sive than the ostensible authorization of Congress, fo. 
the stipulation of the payments to be made, Neithes 
this minister nor his colleague is prepared for a decision 
which goes infinitely beyond anything they are about 
to ask of us. Begin by making them the overture, 
without any subterfuge. You will acquaint me, day 
by.day, hour by hour, of your progress. The cabinet 
of London is informed of the measures adopted at 
Washington, but it can have 
no suspicion of those which I 
am now taking. Observe the 
greatest secrecy and recom- 
mend it to the American min- 
ister; they have not a less 
interest than yourself in con- 
forming to this counsel.” 

Monroe and Livingston 
were at first suspicious, in 
view of the extraordinary ex- 
tent of the offer. They quick” 
ly realized the remarkable op- 
portunity presented them, 
however, and closed the con- 
tract, with much satisfaction. 
Upon which Napoelon said: 

“This accession of territory 
strengthens forever the power 
of the United States, and I 
have just given to England a 
maritime rival that will 
sooner or later humble her 
pride.” 

Livingston’s view: 

“We have lived long, but 
this is the noblest work of our 
lives. The treaty which we 
have just signed has not been 
obtained by art or dictated by 
force; equally advantageous 
to the two contracting parties, 
it will change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. 
From this day the United States take their place among 
the powers of the first rank; the English lose all exclu- 
sive influence in the affairs of America. Thus one of 
the principal causes of European rivalries and animosi- 
ties is about to cease. However, if wars are inevitable, 
France will hereafter have in the new world a mutual 
friend, that must increase in strength from year to year, 
and one which cannot fail to become powerful and re- 
spected in every sea. The United States will reestab- 
lish the maritime rights of all the world, which are now 
usurped by a single nation. These treaties will thus 
be a guarantee of peace and concord among commer- 
cial states. The instruments we have just signed will 
cause no tears to be shed ; they prepare ages of happi- 
ness for innumerable generations of human creatures.” 
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The Development of the Louisiana 
Purchase States 


By DAVID R. FRANCIS, 


President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


6¢ | HEY asked me for a city; I gave 
them an Empire.”’ 

These are words spoken by the great 
Napoleon in reference to the transfer of 
the Province of Louisiana by France to 
the United States. None truer were ever 
uttered. 

The development of the Louisiana 
Purchase Territory has proven it to be 
an empire, indeed, —a greater empire, as 
said James G. Blaine, than was ever 
secured by peace or taken and held bya 
conquering power. And yet at the time 
of its purchase for $15,000,000 our legis- 
lators were dubious. The treaty cover- 
ing the transfer was ratified in Washing- 
ton only after much opposition by mem- 
bers of congress, who expressed the 
belief that the territory was not worth 
the price proposed to be paid, and that 
its control would be difficult and un- 
profitable. 

One hundred years is not a long period 
when applied to the life of the nations of 


Europe or the far East. They consti- 
tute, however, four generations of man 
and are four-fifths of the life of what is 
now the greatest nation on the globe. 
One hundred and fifteen years elapsed 
between the discovery of America by 
Columbus and the first settlement at 
Jamestown. One hundred and twenty- 
eight years rolled around after Colum- 
bus’ voyage before the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. In 1519, 
the mouth of the Mississippi was dis- 
covered by Alvarez de Pineda. It was 
not until 1699 that the first attempt at 
settlement on the banks of the Father of 
Waters was made by a French colony 
under the command of d’ Iberville — 
one hundred and eighty years after 
Pineda’s discovery, one hundred and 
fifty-eight years after De Soto crossed 
the river, and seventeen years after 
La Salle’s exploration of it from the 
north. The first regular charter for the 
government of the region was granted in 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, SHOWING ITS GAINS OF TERRITORY FROM ALL SOURCES 
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1712 by France to Antoine Crozat, whose 
efforts to establish a settlement and de- 
velop the country were abandoned in 


THE LA MOTTE SHOVEL, WITH WHICH 
PRESIDENT FRANCIS TURNED THE 
FIRST GROUND FOR THE. EXPOSITION 

This shovel, the propefty-of Mr. 
Pierre Chouteau, was taken from a 
mine at Mine La Motte, Missouri, and 
is of the period of 1750. 
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1718, whereupon another charter. was 
granted to the famous John Law. A 
permanent French settlement was estab- 
lished, in 1717, by Bienville, on the spot 
where New Orleans now stands. From 
this date to the time when the Missis- 
sippi came into the possession of the 
United States by the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory almost one hundred 
years elapsed. Another hundred years 
have passed since this period, but with 
what different results. ‘The change that 
has been wrought during the last century 


‘has been mighty. 


Comparatively few people, in these 
busy days of commercial activity, stop to 
calculate the significance of Jefferson’s 
purchase in relation to the natural re- 
sources of the country, and fewer still, 
possibly, are mindful of the untold bene- 
fits of. self-government which it has 
secured to us forever. The people of 
the states and territories carved out of 
the Louisiana Purchase have been so 
long enjoying the -fruits of this remark- 
able transaction and have been so busy 
increasing and gathering them that they 
have given little reflection to the origin 
of their prosperity or to the statistics of 
its remarkable extent and increase. 

When the Louisiana province was 
ceded to Jefferson by France, its entire 
area contained only about 50,000 white 
people. ‘The census of 1810 showed the 
entire population to have been but 97,- 
ooo. Of these, 76,000 inhabited the ex- 
treme lower portion of the purchase. 
Today, the population of this great cen- 
tral region is over 15,000,000, or fully 
one-fifth of the population of the United 
States. 

The area of the Lousiana Purchase as 
officially reported by the Treasury De- 
partment Bureau of Statistics is 875,025 
square miles. This is almost equal to 
one-third of the area of the entire Union 
and is greater than that of the original 
thirteen states, 820,944 square miles. 
Out of this section twelve states and two 
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territories have been formed—great com- 
monwealths, among the most prosper- 
ous and prominent in the country, each 
with thriving potential citizenship, per- 
fected government, and incomparable 
organization and institutions of social 
and material progress. 

The natural and productive wealth of 
this region is enormous. In 1Igoo the 
Louisiana Purchase states produced 264,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, valued at $152,- 
000,000, which is equivalent to over half 
the wheat production of the entire United 
States. One billion and thirteen mil- 
lion bushels of corn were produced in 
this section in 1900, at a value of $314,- 
000,000 — almost half of the total corn 
crop of the United States. In the same 
year 311,000,000 bushels of oats were 
marketed, valued at over $71,000,000, 
which is little less than forty per cent of 
the total yield of the country. The crop 
of barley in this territory in 1900 was 
valued at over $10,000,000, that of rye 
over $2,000,000, while the production of 
potatoes amounted to over $25,000,000, 
of hay to over $130,000,000; and of cotton 
to over $50,000,000. The total value of 
the main agricultural products of the 
states contained in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, including wheat; ‘corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, hay, potatoes and cotton, was 
in 1900 $755,000,000. The wool pro- 
ducts of these states for that year equaled 
100, 396,982 pounds, valued at $15,000,- 
ooo, which is equivalent to the cost of 
the entire area, and representing con- 
siderably over one-third of the total wool 
product of the United States. The value 
of live stock and farm animals in the 
Louisiana Purchase states was in 1900 
$825,000,000. Add to this extraordinary 
list the lighter farm products, such as 
poultry, dairy, vegetables, etc., and it 
may be safely estimated, say the govern- 
ment experts, that the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Louisiana Purchase states 
of a single year amount to one hundred 
times the original cost of the area; or in 
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other words that its cost is repaid by one 
per cent of the agricultural production 
of one year, the percentage decreasing 
with each recurring-year. 

The output of the mines of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase states for the year 1899, the 
latest date for which government statis- 
tics are available, was almost fabulous. 
The silver mines produced $50,300,768 
in coining value; gold, $37,712,400. 
Millions in copper, lead and zinc are 
to be added to this which will swell the 
total output to about $200,000,000. The 
coal produced in 1899 in this area 
equalled 22,000,000 tons; iron ore, 8,491,- 
ooo tons, at a value for both products 
approaching $300,000,000. 

The number of miles of railway in 
operation in the Louisiana Purchase 
states in 1899 was 59,324, which is almost 
one-third of the total railway mileage of 
the country. This amount has been 
materially increased during the past four 
years. 

Financial conditions in the territory 
of the purchase fully reflect this material 
yield of wealth and these indications of 
present and future great prosperity. In 
1900 the capital of the banking institu- 
tions in the states of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was $80,000,000; total resources, 
$1,099,111,000; loans and discounts, 
$317,563,000, and circulation $36,600,- 
ooo. Individual deposits in national 
banks of this section in 1900 amounted 
to $329,699,000. 

Educational conditions have kept pace 
with material development. There was 
expended for public schools in the Lou- 
isiana Purchase states in 1899 $37,185,- 
881, which provided for 111,689 teachers 
and cared for an attendance of 3,331,- 
051. The amounts applied to universi- 
ties, colleges, private schools, etc., would 


‘easily raise the total outlay for education 


in the section for the year to beyond 
$50,000, 000. 

The power of this vast area with its 
agricultural and mineral wealth to sus- 
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tain a population much greater than that 
which it now supports, is suggested by a 
comparison of its area with the areas 


and population of the prosperous coun-. 


tries of Europe. ‘‘The total area of the 
Louisiana Purchase is 875,025 square 
miles,’’ writes Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury De- 
partment, ‘‘which is slightly less than 
that of the United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy and Switzerland combined. The 
total area of those European countries 
is 885,978 square miles. They have 
a present population of 202,363,573, as 
against a population in 1900 of 14,708,- 
616 -in the Louisiana Purchase states; 
whose agricultural and mineral possibili- 
ties. fully equal those of the European 
states named.”’ 

The above data, taken almost verbatim 
from the government reports on the 
states of the Louisiana Purchase, shows 
what the addition of the Province of 
Louisiana has netted to the United 
States. This development has manifested 
itself in the transformation of forests into 
fields and of the bowels of the mountains 
and hills into the implements which till 
them and into factories which translate 
their products—in the creation of ham- 
lets, villages, towns and cities (there are 
about 17,000 postoffices in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase states) connected by steel 
and wire and quick intelligence — cities 
like St. Louis, New Orleans, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver—as sturdy and promising as any 
in the world. It has made the wilder- 
ness into flourishing commonwealths — 
into the homes of happy millions. 

But it has done infinitely more than 
this—more than to secure additional 
territory, wealth, prosperity and strength 
to our country. The bearing of the 
Louisiana Purchase on the fate of con- 
stitutional government throughout the 
world has been of vital importance. It 
would be useless to speculate what would 


have been the fate of our republican in- 
stitutions if the great empire on the 
sunset side of the Father of Waters had 
remained under the domain of a mon- 
archical power. In my judgment, their 
preservation would have been a question 
of grave doubt. It is a fact, however, 
that the purchase and assimilation by the 
United States of the Province of Louisi- 
ana forever definitely assured the success 
and continuance of the American re- 
public and thereby secured the perpetua- 
tion of the republican form of govern- 
ment in the world. 

The treaty rendering the transfer by 
France to the United States of this re- 
markable territory was signed in Paris, 
on April 30, 1803. ‘The centennial of 
this stupendous international transaction 
which gave to our country its richest 
producing section is to be signally cele- 
brated in St. Louis by a Universal Expo- 
sition. Nothing could be more fitting 
than this special celebration nor than the 
manner of it. A Universal Exposition 
to be held in St. Louis will give the 
world, in the first place, a valuable op- 
portunity to see what a hundred years of 
progress has done in America—what the 
American pioneers of the Mississippi 
and their descendants have done since 
the cession to transform a vast primeval 
forest into an advanced habitation of 
man and to convert its vast raw wealth 
to his needs and uses. A remarkable 
opportunity for study should this be for 
those analysts of society, our social phil- 
osophers, and for the historians of prog- 
ress and civilization. A poetic occa- 
sion and spot, indeed, for the celebration 
of a splendid festival of the triumphs of 
civilization, of the progress in the arts 
and sciences made by all men. What a 
gratifying spectacle it will be, what a 
consummation of conquest will it repre- 
sent to society, to assemble and bring its 
finest trophies of progress and sit them 
down for proud contemplation, here, at 
the door of the splendid capital of its 
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OLD CABILDO, NEW ORLEANS, WHERE TRANSFER OF THE. TERRITORY WAS MADE 
To be reproduced as a state building at the Exposition by the Commonwealth of Louisiana. 

















latest acquisition, (just wrung from the 
wilds and now one of the great progress 
and activity centers of the world) on the 
spot where, one hundred years ago, stood 
the truly primeval forest, in all of its 
splendid magnitude and solitude (mem- 
bers of its silent populace yet standing by) 
—dense, unyielding forest which echoed 
but the cries of wild beasts and the calls 
of the savage. An ideal spot and occa- 
sion on which to celebrate the achieve- 
inents of man at the beginning of this 
twentieth century of his modern career— 
furnishing in its- present surroundings 
and in its remarkable history gratifying 
contrast— astonishing perspective. 

The Exposition management has asked 





all to join and lend their potential co- 
operation in making this Centennial Ex- 
position worthy of the event which it is 
to celebrate, worthy of the incomparable 
country in which it is held and to which 
it is to do honor—in making it char- 
acteristic of the highest civilization the 
world has ever seen. This request has 
been fully answered. In 1904 we will 
bring together at St. Louis all nations 
and races, to the remotest peoples of the 
globe, together with their fashions and 
products and beliefs, that all may be- 
come better acquainted and that the 
brotherhood of man may be promoted 
and his activity and domain extended 
further and more fully over the earth. 























PRESIDENT FRANCIS BREAKING GROUND FOR THE EXPOSITION, DECEMBER 20, 1901 
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A Fifty-Million-Dollar Exposition 


By EDMUND S. HOCH, 


The National’s Special Representative in St. Louis ° 


THE DEDICATION 


HE Universal Exposition to be held 

in St. Louis in 1904, in celebration 
of the acquisition of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory by the United States from France, 
will be dedicated on April 30, this year, 
which is the exact centennial of the date 
of the purchase. Great preparations are 
being made in St. Louis for this event. 
The civic and exposition authorities of 
that city intend to make it of .emark- 


able ceremony and import, distinct and 
unique indeed, among celebrations of 
such a nature. A special appropriation 
of $100,000 has been set aside to provide 
extraordinary features for the occasion, 
which will include—as a spectacular ac- 
companiment —the most remarkable 
series of fireworks displays, during day 
and night, ever devised. 

“Three days will be devoted to the cele- 
bration, to which all the important per- 
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sonages of the world have been invited 
and in which the most prominent offic- 
ials, dignitaries and citizens of the 
United States will participate. The first 
day will be given up entirely to the dedi- 
cation. The ceremonies this day will 
open with an invocation by. Cardinal 
Gibbons. Formal tender of the palaces 
of the Exposition will be made by 
Hon. David R. Francis, president of 
the Exposition, to Hon. Thomas H. 
Carter, President of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Commission (the gov- 
ernment commission) who will, in turn, 
present them to the president of the 
United States, for the people. President 
Roosevelt will then: make the official 
dedication of the Exposition. A dedi- 


FRONT PAGE OF INVITATION TO DEDICATION CEREMONIES ON APRIL 30, 1902 
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catory address will be delivered by ex- 
President Grover Cleveland, after which 
Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York 
will pronounce a benediction. 

On the second day, May 1, a recep- 
tion will be tendered the diplomatic 
corps, the members of which will come 
from Washington as special guests of the 
Exposition, to participate in the cere- 
monies. On this day the corner-stones 
of the foreign buildings will be laid. The 
day will be distinguished further by 
choral concerts of 2,000 voices, band 
concerts, military parades and receptions, 
day-light fireworks and aerial salutes; 
while at night the sky will be iJluminated 
as never before. ; 

On the third day receptions will b 
given to governors of 
the various states of the 
Union and the corner- 
stones of the state 
buildings will be laid. 
This will be a day of 
oratory, and_ proces- 
sions about the Expo- 
sition grounds, and 
will conclude with a re- 
markable display of 
daylight fireworks. 

These events will 
draw an immense con- 
course of people to St. 
Louis, and the city has 
been for several months 
making careful arrange- 
ments for their recep- 
tion, entertainment, 
and comfort. 


THE EXPOSITION 


The honor of holding 
the first Universal Ex- 
position of the twenti- 
eth century was offici- 
ally accorded to St. 
Louis by the govern- 
ment of the United 
States. A proclama- 
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tion issued by President 
McKinley in August, 
1901, invited all nations 
to join in the Universal 
Exposition to be held in 
that city-in commemora- 
tion of the acquisition of 
the Louisiana Territory, 
and there to show to the 
world their resources and 
their achievements in the 
arts and sciences — pre- 
senting a full and correct 
exposition of the progress 
of the world and particu- 
larly of the performances 
of modern society. Con- 
gress anticipated this 
proclamation by an act 
formally authorizing the 
Exposition and calling 
upon all departments of 
the government to cooper- 
ate with and support it. 


ORIGIN, FINANCES, 
ORGANIZATION 


The proposition to in- 
augurate a celebration to 
commemorate the important and sig- 
nificant event of the transfer of the 
Province of Louisiana to the United 
States by France was first definitely 
brought to the attention of the public in 
1889. The first step toward progressive 
action was not taken, however, until 
1898. _ In that year the Missouri. Histori- 
cal Society appointed a committee of 
fifty to consider the possibility and man- 
ner of such celebration. This commit- 
tee appointed a sub-committee of nine- 
teen to arrange for a convention of dele- 
gates to be appointed by each state in 
the territory of the Louisiana Purchase 
to consider the proposition. At this 
convention a universal exposition was 
decided upon and St. Louis nominated 
as the point at which it should be held. 

The plan of the Exposition grew 
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HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION COMPANY AND*FORMER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 





rapidly from this time until the citizens 
of St. Louis had subscribed $5,000,000, 
the city of St. Louis $5,000,000, the gov- 
ernment of the United States virtually 
$7,000,000, and the state of Missouri 
$100,000, —a total, altogether, approach- 
ing $18,000,000. 

The subscribers of the $5,000,000, of 
the City of St. Louis, elected a board of 
directors of ninety-three members (who 
serve without compensation) to organize 
and supervise the affairs of the Exposi- 
tion. These ninety-three men include 
the heads of the most important and suc- 
cessful business enterprises of St. Louis 
in every line of industry, commerce, and 
profession. Under their direction the 
Exposition company was formed, in- 
corporated, and given the title of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF .A VISIT OF COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 
AND COMMISSIONER-GENERAL LAGRAVE OF FRANCE TO THE EXPOSITION SITE 








CounT DE ROCHAMBEAU 


This board of directors also elected 
officers of the Exposition — a president, 
eight vice-presidents, a secretary and a 
treasurer. An executive committee of 
twelve was named, of the most promi- 
nent members of the board of directors, 
including the president and _ treasurer; 
and various other committees covering 
all phases of exposition work were 


PRESIDENT 


M. MICHEL LAGRAVE 


FRANCIS 


selected from the remaining members of 
the board. The executive committee, 
acting in conjunction with these other 
committees, appointed an expert work- 
ing force for the Exposition, to create, 
collect and install it, dividing this force 
into four controlling divisions— each 
headed by an executive, designated di- 
rector, as follows: Division of Exhibits, 
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A FIF?PY-MILLITON-DOLLAR 
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pointed and a Board of Lady Managers 


was named. 


Division of Works, Division of Exploita- 
tion, and Division of Concessions and 


Admissions. 


Supplementing this organization of 
the Exposition company proper, is the 


In addition, foreign rep- 


resentatives and commissioners were ap- 


A SKETCH OF THE GROUND PLAN OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
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special Exposition commission created perfecting and beautifying the Exposi- 
by congress and appointed by the presi- tion. To this add another $10,000,000, 
dent of the United States = 

to represent the govern- 
ment and nation in the 
administration of the 
affairs of the Exposition. 
This commission con- 
sists of nine representa- 
tive men, carefully 
selected from different 
sections of the country, 
and is known as the 
Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Commission. 
The approval of this gov- 
ernment commission is 
necessary to all impor- 
tant business connected 
with the Exposition. 
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OVER $50,000,000 FOR 
AN EXPOSITION 


Of all the great exposi- 
tions, this one to be held 
in St. Louis in 1904 has 
begun its work with 
probably the brightest 
future. It is at present 
calculated that more 
than $50,000,000 will be 
available and spent on 
this Exposition—by the 
Exposition company, by 
the government, by the 
states, by foreign nations, 
by exhibitors, and by 
concessionaires. In ad- 
dition to the $18,000,000 
already appropriated (by 
the citizens of St. Louis, 
by the city, by the state 
and by the national gov- 
ernment) there will be at 
least $10,000,000 (as in 
the case of Chicago) 
taken from the gate re- 
ceipts and concessions 
revenue and used in 
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which will be required and spent by the 
participating governments; $8,000,000 


by the states and territories 
of this country, and $5,000,- 
ooo by the exhibitors at the 
Exposition, and you have 
$51,000,000 already applied in 
making this colossal Exposi- 
tion, without having touched 
the millions that will be spent 
by the promoters of amuse- 
ment, entertainment, refresh- 
ment and other extensive fea- 
tures. 

Consider what this will mean 
for the public in the way of a 
world’s exhibition to visit and 
inspect, study and delight in 
—in view of the phenomenal 
progress the world has made 
within ten years—and especi- 
ally when it is remembered 
that the creation and conduct 
of the splendid Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago involved a 
total outlay of less than half 
that amount—and when it is 
known that experience in ex- 
position building has made it 
possible to make four dollars 
yield almost as much today in 
such work and construction as 
was gotten out of five dollars 
in 1893. 

The direct government ap- 
propriation for the St. Louis 
Exposition is $5,000,000, which 
does not include the amount 
(approaching $2,000,000) for 
the federal and colonial ex- 
hibits. For the Chicago Fair 
the government appropriation 
was $2,500,000. 


TO SURPASS CHICAGO EX- 
POSITION 
These remarkable facts pre- 


dicate that the St. Louis Ex- 
position will be of almost 
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double the elaboration, importance and 


interest presented to the world by the 
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Columbian Exposition of 


physical extent it certainly will be almost 
as large again as the Exposition at Chi- 


cago; the largest — be- 
yond comparison — here- 
tofore presented to the 
world. The site selected 
for the Exposition, at the 
west boundary of St. 
Louis, embraces about 
I,200 acres, (a section of 
famous Forest Park and 
adjacent territory)— forty 
minutes ride from the 
business section of the 
city. This is twice as 
much ground as was in- 
cluded in the site of the 
Chicago Exposition. The 
same proportion applies 
to the building area of the 
two expositions. There 
will be fourteen splendid 
exhibit palaces at the St. 
Louis Exposition, almost 
every one of which will be 
larger than any one of the 
eight main buildings of 
the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, with the exception 
of that devoted to Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts 
at Chicago. In all, the 
building area at St. Louis 
will approach 250 acres, 
which is almost double 
that at Chicago in 1893. 

Any one of the principal 
exhibit palaces at St. Louts 
will cover virtually as much 
Space as was occupied by 
all of the exhibit buildings 
of the Pan-American Ex- 
posttion. 


PERSONNEL OF THE 
EXPOSITION 


The personnel of the 
management of the Expo- 
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sition could hardly be more representa- 
tive or capable. Passing the executive 
committee of twelve, than whom it 


1893. In 
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would be hard to find more representa- 


tive men in any community, to the 
active workers for the great fair’s suc- 
cess, there is at the head of this active 
(as well as of the official) organization of 
the Exposition, Hon. David R. Francis. 
Mr. Francis is president of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. He is also presi- 
dent or dire:tor of many of the impor- 
tant official and commercial institutions 
of St. Louis and the country, being a 
millionaire of notable degree. He has 
been mayor of the city of St. Louis, gov- 
ernor of the state of Missouri and a 
member of the cabinet of the president 
of the United States. 

This is not a bad record for any man. 
But it is not all, nor does it describe half 
the attributes or tell half the story of this 
eminent St. Louisian. Mr. Francis is 
unquestionably the first citizen of Mis- 
souri. He stands at the head of its en- 
terprise, its progress, its brains. 

He has been the prime mover in the 
present Exposition—his personality and 


7 


energy are really the predominant force 
that has brought it about—out of the 
difficulties that surrounded its inception 
and arose in its early way. Missiouri is 
proud of Mr. Francis, and well she may 
be. Indeed, he would bea credit to any 
state. For let me say it here, and em- 
phatically, that David R. Francis is one 
of the stalwarts of this country. No 
designation ever fitted a man or fits this 
St. Louisian better. Francis is a stal- 
wart. And Francis’ quality is of the 
kind that lies close to the force centers — 
from which the nation and progress all 
over the world draw their finest, surest, 
best energy and promotion. President 
Francis is a big man, physically. He 
carries about a splendid frame over six 
feet high, well shaped and strongly knit. 

He owes his eminence to his quality. 
He has moved ahead of other men be- 
cause he is stronger than other men— 
superior to other men. No chance is 
behind his rise; he has made his way. 
We recently read of his splendid success, 
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in the interests of the coming Exposi- 
tion, in Europe—especially in London, 
where he was feted by the best in the 
English capital. It is easy to understand 
this success if we know Mr. Francis and 
know Europe—more particularly Lon- 
don. Mr. Francis is especially the kind 
of man who would succeed in London. 
London—intelligent London—is alert, 
discriminating and appreciative. It is 
actively in search of such specimens as 
the president of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion—such types of remarkable men, 
physically and mentally powerful. Lon- 
don knows what such superiority is and 
means, how rare it is, and gives tribute 
to it in admiration and congratulation. 

As I revert to Chicago in 1893, I can 
see none there who could measure up to 
him. I promise the journalists and the 
elect of the country who are not ac- 
quainted with this Missourian a surprise 
and treat when they come to St. Louis. 


They will find Mr. Francis one of the 
cleverest and most interesting men, and 
a speaker of rare ability—an orator, in- 


deed—one of the few real orators of the 
country —entertaining, powerful, with 
the magnetism of a glowing physique, as 
well as the fullest and finest graces of 
the mind. ‘They will find him strenu- 
ous, but of that kind of strenuous men 
who carry their load like a Norman— 
without showing it; with merrinient play- 
ing constantly about him; and with a 
smile and a laugh which, so impregnated 
is it with the wholesome spirit and 
healthy organism from which it eman- 
ates, is a positive exhilaration. 

The next big man of the Exposition, 
and he represents the supporting end of 
the great enterprise, is Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, treasurer of the Exposition 
company. Mr. Thompson is popularly 
classed as the ‘‘Treasurer of St. Louis.” 
He is truly one of its strong men. He is 
the president of the National. Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, an institution 
with a capital and surplus of $8,000,000, 
and is a controlling factor in numerous 
other leading local and national enter- 
prises. He is a Scotchman, mellowed 
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somewhat by the southern environment; president of the Exposition—a man of 
a silent man—one of those whose time large affairs; a tall, handsome, courtly, 


ace 
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is given to thought and the application of southern gentleman—a Virginian by 
their signatures. birth, I believe—who lives, by the way, 
Mr. Corwin H. Spencer is first vice- in one of the handsomest city homes in 
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this country, a charming marble palace, 
where he will entertain elaborately dur- 
ing the Exposition year. The other vice- 
presidents are drawn from the best of St. 
Louis citizenship down to Mr. Pierre 
Chouteau, eighth vice-president, who is 
the great-great-grandson of the famous 
founder of St. Louis. 

The secretary of the Exposition is Mr. 
Walter B. Stevens, a man of cosmopoli- 
tan experience, who has been Washing- 
ton and general leading correspondent 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
for something like 
twenty years. He 
is a rarely capable, 
affable and most 
valued official.. I 
can report nothing 
truer or better of 
him than the words 
of Mr. William E1- 
roy Curtis, a fellow 
newspaper writer 
of equal national 
standing and who 
knows the Exposi- 
tion’s secretary 
well. ‘‘Walter B. 
Stevens,’’ said Mr. 
Curtis, in the Chi- 
cago Record-Her- 
ald some weeks 
ago, ‘fis a shining 
example of the 
truth of the theory that a good news- 
paper man is competent to undertake 
any responsibility. He (Stevens) is fit 
to command an army, manage an expo- 
sition, or run a newspaper.”’ 


THE CREATIVE DIVISIONS 


The creative branch of the Exposition 
is headed by Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, 
director of the Division of Exhibits, the 
generic department of the Exposition. 
Few words need be said about Mr. Skiff. 
He has long been located in the public 
mind as the Exposition authority of the 
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country, holding orders and honors from 
foreign nations, as well, for his skill and 
services in this connection. His work 
at Chicago, Paris and elsewhere, as well 
as in the organization and installation of 
the Field Museum of Chicago, of which 
he has been the director-in-chief since its 
opening, is well known. He is today 
one of the chief scientific experts—if not 
the leading one—on expositions. His 
ability and experience are a guarantee 
that the funds of the Exposition will be 
made to go far in achieving results. 

The Director of 
Works for the Ex- 
position, the man 
who has in charge 
the creation of the 
Exposition palaces 
and grounds that 
are to gratify the 
public sense of 
beauty in 1904, is 
Mr. Isaac S. Tay- 
lor, the leading 
architect of St. 
Louis and one of 
the great architects 
of the country. 
Cooperating with 
him is a consulting 
board of eight of 
the principal archi- 
tects of the East 
and the West. 

As yet a Director of Exploitation has 
not been appointed. Mr. Stevens, secre- 
atry of the Exposition, is acting in this 
capacity under the title of Acting Chief 
of the Department of Press and Publicity. 

The Director of the Division of Con- 
cessions and Admissions is Mr. Norris 
B. Gregg, a prominent and wealthy busi- 
ness-man of St. Louis. 


A PANORAMA UNSURPASSED 


The character of the site of the Ex- 
position could not be more desirable. 
It offers variety of surface and rare 
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prespective in abundance. Splendid 
stretches of level are flanked by rising 
slopes and commanding crests and pla- 
teaus, which yield an oppertunity for the 
art of the designer and architect unap- 
proached at any other Exposition in the 
world. 

These natural advantages of site as 
well as the liberal provision of funds are 
being well availed of by the busy build- 
ers of the Exposition. Its executive 
working divisions have called to their 
aid in preparing and perfecting the great 
work the experts 
of the world. In 
the Division of 
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universal. For an idea exists in certain 
quarters that the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition of 1904 is to be a local, sec- 
tional enterprise and event—this sugges- 
tion having been taken, possibly, from 
the name of the Exposition. Nothing 
could be wider of the truth. The St. 
Louis Exposition is to be an interna- 
tional, universal exposition of the most 
extensive scope and complete organiza- 
tion ever planned or assemble. ‘‘It 
will constitute,’’ states Mr. Skiff, Di- 
rector of Exhibits, ‘‘a complete encyclo- 
pedia of society, 
containing, in 
highly specialized 





Works, designers 
and architects of 
international 
standing and 
achievement have 
been chosen to 
create buildings 
and grounds, which 
in detail and en- 
semble will be a 
surprise and de- 
light to the citizens 
of all nations, far 
surpassing any 
heretofore offered 
for public inspec- 
tion and apprecia- 
tion. Jndeed one 
cannot dwell too 
much upon the beauty and magnificent 
extent of the picture of palaces and land- 
scape, including rare water effects and 
rich effects of light that ts being prepared 
in St. Louis for the world in 1904. It 
will far surpass anything heretofore pre- 
sented or conceived. 





A TRULY UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 


In the Division of Exhibits experts 
have been secured as heads of the numer- 
ous and complex departments which con- 
stitute a great universal exhibition. And 
I should emphasize, here, the word 





array, a thorough 
collection of so- 
ciety’s words and 
Works: «.< » dt 
will present a se- 
quential synopsis 
of man’s develop- 
ment, or rather of 
the developments 
that have marked 
man’s progress.”’ 





GREAT NATIONS 
TO PARTICIPATE 


Every nation in 
the world has been 
invited to partici- 
pate in this Exposi- 
tion, and already 
twenty-eight have officially accepted this 
invitation, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, China and Japan, 
the leading countries of Europe and 
Asia, which have made appropriations 
and appointed commissioners-general 
to direct their representations. Favor- 
able response will shortly be received 
from the countries not yet heard from, 
the more important governments now 
having the question under favorable 
consideration. The recent trip of the 
president of the Exposition to Europe, 
which created such enthusiasm in the 
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leading countries there, definitely assures 
a complete and representative foreign 
participation. 


ALL THE STATES OF THE UNION 


The states of the Union have come for- 
ward with even greater alacrity. Forty- 
two of our commonwealths have already 
responded to the invitation of the Expo- 
sition, with a total appropriation for 
their representation (much of which is 
purely preliminary allowance) of con- 
siderably over $5,000,000, and most of 
these states have 
already been 
awarded sites for 
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A feature of striking interest and of 
remarkable significance will be the great 
International Aerostatic ‘Tournament. 
Air-ships will compete at St. Louis, in 
1904, in earnest. and under definite 
direction. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been set aside by the Exposi- 
tion management to be devoted to this 
tournament for prizes, etc., of which 
$100,000 is offered as a single grand 
prize for the most successful dirigible 
air vehicle. These aerostatic tests will 
be the central object of interest of the 
civilized world in 
the summer of 
1904. They will 
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state buildings. 
The roster of par- 
ticipating states 
will be completed 
during the present 
spring. 


EXPOSITION 
ATTRACTIONS 


The St. Louis 
Exposition is espe- 
cially to be one of 
interest, of attrac- 
tion. In the Ex- 
hibit Palaces it will 
not offer the array 
of still life pre- 
sented at Chicago. 
Motion, coler, 
variety, are to be the characterizing 
features of this Exposition. Demon- 
stration of interesting processes of pro- 
duction and manufacture will be the 
rule in connection with all of the de- 
partments of exhibits. The article to 
be exhibited will not be shown alone, 
as at Paris and Chicago—but its evolu- 
tion will be illustrated—its passage from 
the crude through all the stages and pro- 
cesses to the finished state—the trans- 
formation of the raw material into the 
finished product. ‘This will add much to 
the educational value of the Exposition. 








undoubtedly draw 
an unprecedented 
attendance. to the 
Exposition. San- 
tos-Dumont and 
other leading aero- 
nauts will take part 
in the tournament. 

The famous 
Olympic games 
will constitute 
another remark- 
able attraction in 
connection with 
the Exposition De- 
partment of Physi- 
cal Culture. Music 
at this Exposition 
will surpass all pre- 
cedents. Four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be spent for musical 
entertainments and novelties. There 
will be bands of all nations at St. Louis 
which, upon special occasions, will be 
assembled into one great band of 2,000 
pieces. An organ with 140 stops—the 
greatest in the world—will add to the 
volume and variety of melody. 

Almost ten times as much money wil! 
be spent in St. Louis in preparing enter- 
tainment features as was expended at the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. At 
Chicago the most elaborate attraction, 
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N. H. THOMPSON, TREASURER OF THE EXPOSITION 














and that which involved the greatest 
money outlay in its creation—outside of 
the Ferris Wheel—was the ‘Streets of 
Cairo.”” This feature of the famous 
Midway represented an investment of 
something like $125,000. At St. Louis 


NORRIS B. GREGG, THE DIRECTOR OF CONCESSIONS 
AND ADMISSIONS OF THE PURCHASE EXPOSITION 














there be at least a dozen entertainment 
attractions which will cost more than 
this. The Ferris Wheel cost $300,000. 
The Holy City, Jerusalem, is to be re- 
produced at St. Louis, at a cost of little 
less than $1,000,000. The Tyrolean 
Alps, another splendid variety feature at 
St. Louis, (to be constructed on a scale 
many times more elaborate than the 
Swiss Village at the Paris Exposition of 
1goo—the most attractive entertainment 
feature of that Exposition) will cost over 
half a million. St. Louis will have a 


THOMAS H. CARTER, PRESIDENT OF THE LOU- 
ISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMMISSION 





‘“‘Streets of Cairo’’ at an outlay twice or 
three times as great as produced the 
“Streets of Cairo’’ at Chicago; it will 
have a submarine boat and an air-ship, 
both of which will carry passengers; and 
it will have, at a heavy expenditure, a 
bit of quaintest Spain entitled ‘‘In Old 
Seville.”’ 

Altogether, the amusement section of 
this Exposition will be beyond anything 
heretofore imagined in such connection. 
It will, indeed, constitute a most sub- 
stantial and representative element of the 
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Exposition. Concession Street in St. 
Louis will be a landmark in Exposition 
entertainment. 

A WORLD’S UNIVERSITY 


A series of World’s Congresses will be 
held in connection with the Exposition 
—under control of the great intellects of 
the country and made up of the intelli- 
gence of the world, 
which will culminate 
in one great general 


MRS. JAMES L. BLAIR, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF LADY MANAGERS OF THE PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


PRODUCT OF WESTERN ENERGY 


Such is the record of the origin, organ- 
ization and progress of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. It is the product 
of western energy and determination. 
The vigor and activity that have brought 
matters to such an eminently satisfactory 
stage in this truly magnificent enterprise 
are still being ap- 
plied to perfect the 
work so broadly and 





congress of one hun- 
dred sections which 
will be, as Emperor 
William has de- 
scribed it, an actual 
‘*World’s Universi- 


” 


ty. These con- 
gresses will be, to 
quote Mr. Skiff, 


“the academic ac- 
companiment of the 
Exposition. In them 
the great minds of 
the world will unite 
in fixing the thought 
of thisepoch. Thus, 
while the exhibition 
of material things 
will establish the 
condition of our pro- 
ductiveness, these - 

congresses will traverse the intellectual 
courses through which this yield has 
come, and from these reflections will 
point the way to achievements yet to be 
recorded.”’ 





bravely begun — to 
bring it to a con- 
clusion of success far 
beyond even the 
early splendid con- 
ception of the great 
undertaking. 


(Ep1ToRr’s Note.—This 
is the first of the series of 
articles by Mr. Hoch on 
the St. Louis Exposition 
promised to the readers of 
the National. It will, we 
believe, be found to be the 
most comprehensive and 
interesting general presen- 
tation of what this great 
universal exposition is to 
be, in nature and extent, yet 
given to the public. The 
articles to follow will deal 
with various special feat- 
ures of the Exposition. 
As this world’s fair at St. 
Louis is to be the greatest 
ever held, and will, in all 
probability, be the last to be held in this country for 
many years, its progress and characteristics should be 
of absorbing interest to all. Mr. Hoch’s experience at 
the Paris and previous expositions, added to his 
international reputation as a journalist, make his con- 
tributions to the National on this subject of special in- 
terest and value. 











FROM THE “SONG OF THE EXPOSITION ’’—1876 


While we rehearse our measureless wealth, it ts for thee, dear Mother, 

We own tt all and several today indissoluble in thee; 

Think not our chant, our show, merely for the products gross or lucre — 
it is for thee, the soul in thee, electric, spiritual ! 

Our farms, inventions, crops, we own in thee ! cities and 


states tn thee! 


Our freedom in thee! our very lives in thee! 


WALT WHITMAN, 





UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON OF IOWA, THE DEAN OF THE SENATE 
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The Builders « of the « Louisiana 
Purchase States 


By HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


United States Senator from Iowa 


HE census of 1900 shows the popula- 
tion of the states that have been 
carved out of the Louisana Purchase to 
be over fourteen millions. Of these 
fourteen millions, scarcely two millions 
are reported as foreign born. Yet this 
does by no means give a fair idea of the 
part that men and women from the 
countries of Europe have taken in build- 
ing up the Louisiana Purchase states, 
because a large proportion of the twelve 
millions reported as native-born are 
the children of foreign-born parents. 
France sold us the territory, and gave 
us many of her sons and daughters to 
people it; but far larger numbers of its 
inhabitants came to us from Germany, 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ire- 


land and Canada. Naturally, most of 
the inhabitants of Louisiana Purchase 
states came in from other states of the 
American Union. 

This following table, compiled from 
the census reports of 1900, shows the 
distribution of the principal elements 
of the foreign-born population of the 
Louisiana Purchase states in that year: 


Ger-_ Eng- Scandi- Cana- 

man lish Irish navian dian 
Arkansas . . . 5,971 1,394 1,345 544 1,093 
Colorado . . . 10,224 9,503 7,092 9,775 6,858 
Indian Territory 842 779 397 152 380 
Towa. . . . 123,162 21,027 28,321 72,711 15,687 
Kansas. . . . 39,501 13,283 11,516 19,935 8,538 
Louisiana. . . 10,655 ~1,861 5,792 687 931 
Minnesota  . . 93,606 9,618 17,942 189,336 38,062 
Missouri . . 109,282 15,666 31,832 7,732 8,616 
Montana . . . 4,297 4,846 5,662 5,645 8,296 


Nebraska . . . 65,506 9,757 11,127 40,117 9,049 
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North Dakota . 11,546 2,909 2,670 42,575 28,166 








Oklahoma. . . 5,112 1,121 987 $3 1,427 
South Dakota . 17,873 3,862 3,298 33,473 7,044 
Wyoming. . . 1,502 1,817 1,114 2,093 874 

Totals . . 499,079 97,443 129,095 425,646 135,021 


The proportion of native-born to for- 
eign-born inhabitants of these states is 
shown in the following table: 





Native Foreign 

Arkansas ; ; ‘ : 1,297,275 14,289 
Colorado a ae ee 313,982 63,809 
Indian Territory . ; 387,202 4,858 
Iowa we 305,920 
Kansas . . . « © 363010 126,685, 
Louisiana ee a eee 1,195,850 47,613 
Minnesota. : ‘ 996,861 404,254 
Missouri sw» .« “ws @aeQnaed 216,379 
Montana . . : ; ; 105,757 40,240 
Nebraska , ‘ x : 888,953 177,347 
North Dakota . wee 206,055 113,091 
Oklahoma . . . . 382,651 15,680 
South Dakota ern hk 313,062 88,508 
Wyoming ; ; . ‘ 52,581 12,191 
20. lw lk Cl!) Cl ROS 1,630,864 


The very great extent of interstate 
migration is shown in this following 
table giving the derivation of the present 
inhabitants of Louisiana Purchase states 
in the principal geographic divisions of 
our country —north Atlantic, south At- 
lantic, north central, south central, and 
western: 


North South North South 
Atlantic Atlantic Central Central Western 


Arkansas . 7,778 81,403 107,219 1,095,586 1,317 
Colorado . 40,005 8,647. 127,878 14,673 118,810 
Indian Ter. 2,697 16,010 65,447 300,315 ~—-1,041 


Iowa . . 133,627. 21,315 1,741,206 17,184 5,398 
Kansas . . 91,035 30,514 1,142,131 67,084 7,893 
Louisiana . 5,643 31,015 13,991 1,142,492 457 


Minnesota. 74,478 4,594 904.419 4,874 2,850 
Missouri . 80,208 66,053 2,514,326 210,086 8,834 
Montana . 12,980 2,038 41,790 35338 44,444 
Nebraska . 71,511 12,358 783,507 11,980 6,322 
N. Dakota 14,203 1,936 ~— 186,138 1,081 1,160 
Oklahoma. 11,629 11,861 —- 203,384 = 150,136 3,347 
S. Dakota. 23,075 1,921 280,766 1,747 3,056 
Wyoming . 6,057 1,338 23,136 2,079 19,714 





Totals 574,926 291,003 8,135,338 3,022,655 225,243 


Proof that New England’s children 
are still turning westward to the land of 
countless opportunities is afforded by 
this following table, showing the num- 
bers of present inhabitants of Louisiana 


Purchase states who were born in New 


England: 
Me. N.H. Vt. Mass. R.I. Ct. 











Arkansas ; 196 «6115, 30 ss 4qesiCiHsa71 
Colorado E 1,993 631 1,440 3,212 375 1,149 
Indian Territory 80 25 64 92 15 40 
Iowa : : 3,246 2,495 6,934 5,727 619 2,777 
Kansas . rs 2,127 1,140 3,117 3,433 392 1,648 
Louisiana. 199 73. Wo 482 56 ~~ 163 
Minnesota . 8,523 2,132 5,018 579 839 1,766 
Missouri ? 1,986 944 2,209 4,638 482 1,801 
Montana ; 1,229 737 591 989 107 284 
Nebraska. 2,005 1,025 3,077 3,390 390 1,662 
North Dakota g7o 6-85,“ Baqs«éS72_—s«B2_—s28B 
Oklahoma. zor «146352, 40, «57-—S 200 
South Dakota 1,158 = 523.«1,545 1,169 136 469 
Wyoming. 286 12 278 495 46 168 

Totals - 24,299 10,283 25,900 25,903 3,662 12,581 


The story of the inflow of the popula- 
tion of these states is told in the census 
reports of the United States, and it 
affords one of the most interesting 
studies in all our history as a nation. 

An analysis of the situation, as re- 
vealed in history as well as in the rather 
indefinite figures and differentiations of 
the earlier census reports, shows a suc- 
cession of fascinating chapters in racial 
development. From 1790 to 1800 and 
on through from 1810 to 1820, the 
French, Spanish and Canadian-French 
voyageur influence predominated. In 
1830 the inter-state migration began in 
full force, following the trails blazed by 
the hardy pioneers from Kentucky and 
east of the Alleghanies. The panic of 
1837 precipitated a veritable flood-tide of 
migration from the eastern states, as 
revealed in the census of 1840. New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio in the north, and all the south 
Atlantic sea-board states witnessed the 
departure of tens of thousands of their 
hardiest sons and daughters for the states 
beyond the Mississippi. 

In 1850 the German immigration began 
in earnest, and left a marked impress 
upon St. Louis, which could now right- 
fully present its claim as the metropolis 
of the Louisiana Purchase. ‘This con- 
tinued on through the decade from 1860 
to 1870, when the influx of Scandinavian 
immigration began to scatter over the 
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prairies of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. The Scandinavian 
tide continued on to 1890, intermingled 
with a strong representation from other 
countries of northern Europe, until the 
situation revealed in the census report of 
Ig0o was that during the previous year 
nearly two-fifths of the foreign-born 
inhabitants of the Louisiana Purchase 
states claimed Sweden, Norway or 
Denmark as the country of their birth. 
This following table shows the distribu- 
tion of Scandinavian-born residents of 
the Louisiana Purchase states in tgoo: 








Denmark Norway Sweden 

Avkaneass 2 2) 4) 438 54 355 
Colorado . 1,435 804 75530 
Indian Territory . . 33 31 88 
Iowa . rae 25,634 29,875 
Kansas 2,914 1,477 15,144 
Louisiana. . . 194 170 323 
Minnesota . 13,039 83,916 92,381 
Missouri : 1,510 530 5,692 
Montana . ‘ . 625 2,012 3,208 
Nebraska . 12,531 2,883 24,693 
North Dakota . 3,953 30,206 8,419 
Oklahoma See 226 118 494 
South Dakota . 5,038 19,788 8,647 
Wyoming . ee 619 265 1,209 
Totals 72,854 167,888 198,064 


The latest significant immigration into 
these states is that from Finland and 
other Russian provinces, mostly within 
the last decade. In 1900 there was a 
total of nearly 66,000 Russian-born in- 
habitants of Louisiana Purchase states. 
The following table shows where they 
have located: 


Russia 
Pen Rass > 58 Wey > ee las "ie Aaw tere 276 
Colorado a 2,057 
Sndian Territory... 2 Soon ee 200 
Iowa 1,998 
Kansas . 11,019 
Louisiana. rece ee oe ob ee 623 
Minnesota 4,726 
Missouri é 6,672 
MOUS eis ee ie 2 236 
Nebraska 8,083 
North Dakota 14,979 
Oklahoma 2,649 
South Dakota 12,365 
Wyoming 63 
Total 65,946 


The German native-born population 
at the present time is centered more 


_ Scotland number over 30,000. 
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largely in lowa than in any other state. 
Missouri, Minnesota and Nebraska fol- 
low in their regular order, and while 
there may appear to be only 500,000 
Germans native-born in these states, it 
may safely be estimated that there are 
twice as many who had _ native-born 
German parents. The Canadians rank 
next, with 135,021, while the natives 
of the Emerald Isle follow closely 
with 129,025. England comes next with 
97,443, and the bonny lads and lasses of 
Bohemia 
is represented by 45,697 and the Joneses 
of Wales are computed at something over 
12,000. Perhaps the most interesting 
and picturesque of all the ethnic ele- 
ments of the Louisiana Purchase states 
is the thousand-odd Spaniards who claim 
the territory once claimed by Cortez as 
a part of his conquest, and later ceded to 
us by Napoleon, as their adopted home. 
Even Mexico, with 1,224 of her sons and 
daughters in these states, leads Spain, 
the land that once held sway over the 
whole region. 

The builders of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase states were men and women of 
foresight and courage. ‘They were fit to 
conquer a wilderness, and they did it. 
They came as adinirable representatives 
of the stoutest strains of Europe and the 
American East and Middle States, and 
what they have done in nation-building 
is one of the marvels in the history of 
this continent. 

This recital shows that these states 
thus peopled, and who have so well 
builded during the generations of the 
century now ended and soon to be com- 
memorated, and which embrace, taken 
together, a highly intelligent, industri- 
ous and enterprising population, give 
promise that this marvelous growth and 
development will continue during the 
century to follow, and the writer believes 
that the great Exposition now opening 
at St. Louis will contribute largeiy to 
the realization of this promise. 
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THE MARBOIS MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND ADJACENT PROVINCES IN _ 1803 
The map was drawn for a history of Louisiana that appeared in 1829, and shows that the present area of 
this country was at the century’s birth occupied in pretty nearly even thirds by France, Spain and the 
United States. The story of the various acquisitions is aptly told in the map of the same territory today, 
shown in Mr. Francis’ article on “The Development of the Louisiana Purchase,” in this number. 
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VERY time I come to Washington 
I am more impressed with the great- 
ness of this government of ours. Itisa 
mammoth business cox- 
poration that outranks 
in general magnitude, 
territorial scope and 
comprehensive, system- 
atic detail anything 
known in history. Dur- 
ing the closing days of 
a session of congress 
one obtains a clearer 
view of these matters 
than at any other time. 
It is the summing up 
and recapitulation that 
reveals how simple, 
after all, are the great 
things of this world. 
One of the most 
hopeful signs of the 
perpetuity of our gov- 
ernment is the in- 
creased interest of the 
people in visiting 
Washington in person, 
and seeing for them- 
selves the operations of 
the great corporation 
in which we all are stock-holders. A 
prominent railroad man was kind 
enough to say that the National had 


FRANK H. HITCHCOCK OF SOMERVILLE, 
MASS., CHIEF CLERK OF THE NEW CABINET 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
Mr. Hitchcock was born in Ohio in 1867; 
his family has resided in Somerville since 
1880, and Mr. Hitchcock graduated from 
Harvard. He has since 1891 held respon- 
sible positions in several departments at 
Washington and was appointed to his 
present position strictly on his merits. 








done more than any other periodical to 
stimulate a personal desire to visit Wash- 
ington. If this is true, I feel that a good 
public service has been 
rendered, for no visitor 
to Washington can 
leave without a certain 
fixed, concrete an d— 
shall I say it? —- com- 
mercial idea of his 
holdings as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

I find it interesting to 
watch the faces: of the 
strangers as they arrive 
and look for the first 
time upon the great 
dome at the head of 
Pennsylvania avenue. 
Somehow I can see re- 
flected in their faces my 
own feelings of one 
rainy morning years 
ago, when even the 
shadows on the wide 
pavements brought up 
the fancies of school- 
days. And then the 
first glimpse of the 
Monument, the White 
House, the Treasury—it is all a patriotic 
picture, forever retained on the retina of 
memory, and kindles a fascination that 
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THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY AUTOGRAPHS, FROM THE PRESIDENT DOWN TO QUENTIN, 
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WHO INDULGES A YOUTHFUL FANCY FOR A WEE BIT OF ROYCROFTIE DECORATING 
Copyrighted, 1903, by J. M. South 
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WAITING FOR THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT TO COME OUT FOR A RIDE 


Copyrighted, 1903, by J. M. South 





grows upon all beholders, quite aside 
from considerations of office-holding. 
After visiting many of the national 
capitals of the world, I feel that there is 
only one Washington, and certainly only 
one Capitol, spelled with an ‘‘o,’’ that is 
really symbolic of the rounded perfec- 
tion that has followed the prophetic 
dream of the great man who sleeps on 
the bank of the Potomac at Mt. Vernon. 
T the close of a session, in the season 
of filibustering, the weaknessess as 
well as the strength of our national legis- 
lative system are revealed. As _ briefly 
and simply as possible, I am going to try 
to tell you the story of a session of con- 
gress —that is, the process, about which 
so much is heard, and which is so little 
understood. To get right at the heart of 
the matter, I wandered into the room of 
the senate committee on appropriations. 
There was the tried veteran Senator 


Allison, on the closing all-night session 
of the senate, with flashing black eyes, a 
flush of well-controlled purpose in his 
face, moving about with the buoyancy of 
youth—and one day past his seventy- 
fourth birthday anniversary. He was 
straightening out, with the skill of the 
master-hand, the last tangles in confer- 
ence over the deficiency bill. Dire 
threats of ‘‘talking it to death’’—that is, 
spending the few remaining hours in 
useless debate in order to prevent a vote 
on the bill — filibustering —had been 
heard. This is the senatorial club used 
for forcing concessions in a joint con- 
ference between senate and house lead- 
ers. Outside I met another legislative 
veteran, Senator Orville H. Platt of 
Connecticut, with a sparkle in his eyes, 
contemplating cloture — setting a limit 
on debate, as the house has done, though 
his plan contemplated requiring a three- 
fifths vote for the adoption of cloture in 
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RENOWN, THE PRESIDENT’S NEW JUMPER 
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‘*Not two-thirds, nor three- 
fourths,’’ he said, ‘‘but three-fifths; and 
it would give reasonable protection to a 
minority,’’—and the Sage of the Nutmeg 
state continued his philosophy on lines 


the senate. 


of fractions. But the senate was not, and 
is not, ready to abandon its distinction 
as ‘‘the deliberative body’’ of the Ameri- 
can congress. The leaders of the senate 
admit that the system of unlimited de- 
bate involves some evils, but they believe 
its operations, all things considered, 
produce much more of good than of evil. 
pn the center of the spacious room of 

the appropriations committee, with its 
tall gilt mirror, was a large table strewn 
with bushels of papers tied with red tape. 
There was an atmosphere of business 
—every paper and document of the mass 
that had apparently poured in like an 
avalanche had been carefully noted, read 
and revised. The total, representing 
the appropriations of one congressional 





session—was over $800,000,ooo—the huge 
annual expense account of the greatest 
nation cn earth. 

In the nature of things you will see 
why.the work of this committee touches 
all the ramifications of the government. 
An appropriation of some sort enters into 
every deliberation of the law-makers. 
And when I realize that for over thirty 
years Senator Allison has sat at that table 
mastering the smallest details, carrying 
figures and balances in his head and 
looking out for every department and 
bureau, it seems to me that J. Pierpont 
Morgan is not quite the greatest finan- 
cier on earth, after all. The veterans on 
this committee—Senators Allison, Cock- 
rell and Hale—have certainly played a 
vital part in making history—some of it 
little discussed in the arena*of public 
affairs, but all of it vitally important, 
and calling for the exercise of the sound- 
est statesmanship and the highest order 
of business ability. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PET DOGS 


OW let us follow a bill through. 

Take, for instance, House Bill 16,842, 
known as the ‘District Bill,’’ which, 
although it appropriates only $9,000,000, 
is a great bone of contention as to de- 
tails, and represents the work of senate 
and house acting as a city council for 
Washington. All revenue bills must 
originate in the house. It passes them 
after committees have acted and amend- 
ments have been made. Then the bills 
come to the senate and are referred to 
the appropriations committee. The 
‘‘Book of Estimates’’ is brought forth-— 
prepared by the secretary of the treas- 
ury, and showing the amounts asked 
for and the amounts provided and. used 
during the previous year by each govern- 
ment departinent and bureau. 

The initial work is done by a subcom- 
mittee of five. The whole committee 
consists of thirteen members and there 
are just thirteen regular appropriation 
bills. Thirteen seems to be a magic 
number for the nation that started with 
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thirteen states. The bill looks worse 
than one of Mark Twain’s railroad map 
proofs when the members of the sub- 
committee have done with it. The rings 
of black penciling, the curves of blue 
penciling and the lines of red have each 
a special meaning, however, so that the 
whole thing reads clearly enough to the 
experts. On the margin, suggesting 
algebraic equations, are the capital let- 
tres ‘“‘A’’ and ‘‘E,’’ where ‘‘A’”’ equals 
appropriation and ‘‘E’’ equals estimate. 
The testimony taken by the subcommit- 
tees of house and senate is voluminous, 
and the reports of it read like a section 
of the Congressional Record. On this 
bill alone it made a book of 325 pages. 

On an expansive window-sill I saw 
nearly 200 reports of departments and 
bureaus, full of notations and plastered 
with labels. It is these books that Sena- 
tor Allison keeps at home for leisure 
reading. The items are separately 
scanned, and when penciled notations 
are completed, a new copy is printed, 
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from a new font of peculiar type, show- 
ing items stricken out of the bill as if 
they had been crossed with a pen. This 
reveals at a glance the whole of the work 
that has been done; where estimates have 
been trimmed, the new amount recom- 
mended is printed in emphatic italic. 
The committee of thirteen then passes 
upon the work of the subcommittee of 
five—as a matter of form—and the bill 
is straightway reported to the senate and 
passed upon by that body. 
7s particular bill had 250 amend- 
ments when it was ‘‘messaged’’ over 
to the house. The chairman of the 
house appropriations committee — Mr. 
Cannon of Illinois--has been for many 
years regarded as loaded artillery—and 
he now moves to non-concur and asks 
foraconference. Three members of the 
house and three senators are named and 
the battle royal begins. Each member 
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takes up the copy of the bills labeled with 
his name and begins chewing—it is give 
and take —a legislative horse-trade. A 
‘trevise,’’ with the 205 amendments 
marked with another peculiar font of 
type, showing some details in black-faced 
letters and parentheses, is presented. 
With Senator Allison on one side, and 
Uncle ‘‘Joe’’ Cannon on the other, it isa 
case of Greek meeting Greek. They have 
worked together so long that they know 
every crook and turn of the legislative 
game. Uncle David Harum was a babe 
in arms compared with either of these 
veterans in the art of dickering. The 
conference is usually held on the senate 
side, and here is where the papers and 
documents begin to pile high. In his 
private room Senator Allison pores over 
the work and keeps a spool of red tape 
at hand to tie up the papers as they pass 
through his hands. 

The first item appearing in the ‘‘ Book 
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of Estimates’ is $450,000 for the salaries 
of senators and $50,000 for their mile- 
age. The salary of every clerk and mes- 
senger, the sixteen pages at $2.50 per day 
each, and of each charwoman, is given 
the same space and consideration as that 
of a cabinet minister. The legislative 
appropriation is, in fact, the government 
pay-roll. 
GINCE beginning work on this com- 
mittee in 1873, Senator Allison has 
seen the government grow as no nation 
ever before grew in wealth and power, 
and he has devoted his life to a work 
more vitally important to the country in 
many respects than that of the presidents 
who come and go. This is an age of 
business, and here is where the real 
business of the nation is transacted. 
Attached to various reports are ex- 
cerpts from the Congressional Record, 
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It is by this way that guests at all social functions arrive and depart. 


practically a private one. 
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marked and crossed with a pen to show 
the trend of opinion and discussion of 
the bill. ‘The size of the appropriation 
is no criterion of the amount of work it 
involves. ‘The ‘‘District of Columbia” 
bill, referred to before, requires weeks 
and months of work over its $9,000,000 
budget, while the $80,000,000 naval bill 
—the product of technical experts—goes 
through in a few minutes, like a shot 
from one of Dewey’s thirteen-inch guns. 
The naval pay-roll of $17,106,000, and 
the pension pay-roll of $140,000,000 go 
through speedily, without much talk. 
This last item has remained at about the 
same figure for several years past, and 
with increasing liberality in the govern- 
ment’s extension of its benefits to classes 
not hitherto included, it bids fair to con- 
tinue at near its present proportions for 
some yearsto come. Nobody begrudges 
this money, at any rate. It bought more 


‘SOCIAL ANNEX” OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


This makes the familiar north entrance 
Photograph by the Illustrated Press Association 
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in absolute value to all the people of the 
country than almost anything else in the 
whole list of the appropriations. It repre- 
sents, too, a distinction of which Ameri- 
cans may well be proud—-their govern- 
ment’s generous justice to its defend- 
ers in war-time. ‘The sundry civil bill 
carries about $80,000,000 for the session. 
The thirteen regular bills are: Agricul- 
ture, army, diplomatic, District of Col- 
umbia, fortifications, Indian, legislative, 
military academy, naval, pension, post- 
office, sundry civil, and deficiency. 

The river and harbor appropriation is 
one of the extras which the nation in- 
dulges in when feeling particularly pros- 
perous and good natured. 

GLANCE at the book of appropria- 
tions and new offices containing a de- 
tailed statement of all appropriations for 
each session, is interesting. It is pre- 
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pared by the clerks of the house and 
senate comuittees on appropriations, 
under the direction of the chairmen. 
This volume grows thicker each year and 
is now about three times as big as it was 
ten years ago. It shows, among other 
things, the condition of contract work 
which has been authorized and for which 
federal obligations have been incurred, 
but for which no money has yet been 
appropriated. The total of contracts 
authorized last year was $262,711,465. 
Of this $180,000,000 was provided for 
the Nicaraguan canal—if that route 
should be chosen, and $135,000,000 for 
the Panama canal if that route should 
be selected, as it has been. On one page 
is a table showing the chronology of all 
the bills, giving date and amount at each 
legislative stage where the billion and 
a half of dollars was appropriated. The 
receipts and expenditures charged to 
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_ each department are carefully noted and 
a close watch is kept on all ‘‘balances’’ 
of money not expended under various 
appropriations. 

HE conference of the appropriations 

committees at the end of the session 
is the critical point in the career of 
the appropriations. This annual crisis 
reached an extra acute stage in Igol, 
when the St. Louis, Buffalo and Charles- 
ton exposition appropriations were 
tacked onto the sundry civil bill. At 
the last moment an adamantine purpose 
was revealed by the house not to make 
the sundry civil bill an omnibus for the 
exposition riders. The house wanted to 
omit the St. Louis appropriation, re- 
jected the Charleston budget and was 
divided on Buffalo. The senate put all 
three of them into one amendment. 
Like a jury the conferrees sat and dis- 
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cussed the problem, while the big clock 
ticked away the precious moments and 
the deadlock threatened to leave the 
government with no money to meet its 
pay-rolls unless an extra session should 


. be called. 


This was the situation which Senator 
Allison confronted and he solved it. 
The senate never fears that the veteran 
from Iowa, entering upon business nego- 
tiations with that kindly twinkle in his 
eyes that presages results, will quit with- 
out obtaining them. When, with Sena- 
tor Cockrell and Representatives Payne, 
Richardson and Grosvenor, he called 
on the president in his room at the rear 
of the senate chamber, it was with a clear 
slate as far as his great power and energy 
could clear it. Through the long, busy 
hours in the appropriations committee 
room—the nation’s real counting house 
— Senator Allison meets and masters 
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great movements, large questions and 
important measures; and his colleagues 
have no fear as to results that shall issue 
from that chamber, serene in their belief 
that Iowa’s grand old man and the 
nation’s tried general manager will keep 
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appreciation and esteem of his entire 
country and the admiration of the world. 
A life-time—a half century devoted to 
one work—he has builded a monument 
in his great public career that is not 
overshadowed by that of any other name 
of his day and gen- 
eration. Simple in 
his tastes, modest, 











quiet and just, 
Senator William 
Boyd Allison has 
done a great work 
in great times, and 
when he lays aside 
his spectacles and 
looks you squarely 
in the eyes, you 
feel to the fullest 
measure the great- 
ness of the man. 





H E Committee 

on Appropria- 
tions of the United 
States senate was 
created at the first 
session of the forti- 
eth congress, 1867, 
with a membership 
of seven senators, 
and Lot M. Morrill 
of Maine was made 
its first chairman. 
Prior to that time, 
the appropriation 
bills had been con- 
sidered and re- 
ported upon in the 





the machinery moving smoothly, with 
every cog and wheel of the massive finan- 
cial system of the world’s greatest nation 
under his personal scrutiny. He enters 
upon his sixth successive term—the first 
senator in the history of the nation to do 
so—with eight years previous service in 
the house, rich not only in the affection 
and veneration of his own state, but the 


senate by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Mr. Morrill con- 
tinued as chairman until the expiration 
of his term of service in the senate, 
March 3, 1869. 

William Pitt Fessenden of Maine suc- 
ceeded him until his death the same 
year. Mr. Morrill, having been ap- 
pointed senator in place of Mr. Fessen- 
den, was again made chairman in De- 
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cember, 1869, and continued until 
March, 1871, when he declined further 
service as chairman, on account of ill 
health. Cornelius Cole of California 
was made chairman and served during 
the forty-second congress: At the next 
congress (forty-third) Mr. Morrill was 
againeelected chair- 
manin March, 
1873, and con- 
tinued to July 7, 
1876, when he re- 
signed his seat in 
the senate to accept 
the secretaryship of 
the treasury at the 
earnest solicitation 
of President Grant. 
William Windom 
of Minnesota 
thereafter acted as 
chairman until De- 
cember, 1876, when 
he was elected to 
the position and 
served until March, 
1879. The politi- 
cal complexion of 
the senate having 
changed, Henry G. 
Davis of West Vir- 
ginia was made 
chairman in 
March, 1879, serv- 
ing during the 
forty-sixth congress 
and until the mid- 
dle of March, 1881. 

At this time, March 18, 1881, William 
B. Allison of Iowa was elected chair- 
man and continued during the forty- 
seventh and fifty-second congresses in- 
clusive. Another political change in the 
senate caused Francis M. Cockrell of 
Missouri to be made chairman during 
the fifty-third congress. In 1896, at the 
first session of the fifty-fourth congress, 
Mr. Allison was again elected chairman, 
and has been continued in the place by 
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successive reelections to the present 
time, having a record of service as chair- 
man longer than that of any other sena- 
tor-—about twenty years. 

The membership of the committee 
was increased in 1873, from seven to 
nine members, and in again 1895 to 
thirteen members. 

There have been 
but three clerks to 
the committee 
since its organiza- 
tion, Mr. Cleaves, 
the present incum- 
bent, having been 
appointed in 1873 
by Chairman Mor- 
rill and continued 
under all admin- 
strations. Ability, 
efficiency and in- 
tegrity have had 
more weight with 
the committee than 
political or other 
considerations. In- 
deed, it can be 
truly said that the 
action of the Com- 
mittee on Appro- 
priations is based 
upon business 
principles entirely 
and politics play 
no part in its de- 
liberations. Mr. 
Cleaves’ service 
with the committee 
has been contemporaneous with that of 
Mr. Allison, the present chairman, and 
the latter is the only senator now in 
the service who was a member of the 
committee or of the senate at the time 
of Mr. Cleaves’ appointment. 


N another part of this number of the 

National, Dr. Peter MacQueen, who 
recently visited the Isthmus of Panama, 
describes the present condition of the 
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F. B. LYON, THE DOORKEEPER OF THE NATIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Panama canal enterprise. This is of 
timely interest from the fact that plans 
are already forming for the prosecution 
of this work by the United States. Early 
in the fall of 1904, it is estimated, the 
government will probably put an army 
of some 20,000 men at work completing 
the great inter-oceanic ditch begun and 
abandoned by De Lesseps. It is under 
stood that negroes will constitute the 
great majority of the memership of this 
industrial army, commanded by the best 
engineering and constructive skill that 
can be enlisted. Inasmuch as there are 
not now anything approaching adequate 
accommodations at the isthmus for such 
a great body of new-comers, it is believed 
the government will be obliged to pro- 
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vide for their accommodation, and to 
regulate their goings and comings under 
a system approximating to army life. 

At the present writing, President 
Roosevelt is waiting for the ratification 
of the canal treaty by the Colombian 
government. Just as soon as the treaty 
is ratified, he will appoint the members 
of the cana! commission. Not to men- 
tion the petitions for places upon this 
commission, some of them from fore- 
most American engineers, who regard it 
as the highest professional honor to be 
chosen, there is an avalanche of applica- 
tions for jobs as mechanics, masons, 
engineers and others who wish to obtain 
minor places upon the historic highway. 

Likely enough, most ot the negro 
labor will be gathered in the West Indies. 
It a sufficient supply cannot be obtained 
there, levies will be taken from the states, 


THOMAS P. CLEAVES, CLERK OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON APROPRIATIONS FOR THIRTY YEARS 
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MISS LANGHAM OF WASHINGTON, SISTER OF THE BARONESS VON STERNBERG 
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and it is even intimated that a large a thousand or more are now employed 
number of Japanese may be hired. The by the French company — is from forty 
daily wage of canal laborers— of whom _ to fifty cents a day; but it is not believed 
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the United States government will try to 
keep wages down to this figure. Uncle 
Sam is a generous employer as a rule. 


LANNING his itinerary so as to be 
at St. Louis on April 30, to help 
President Francis and Ex-President 
Cleveland dedicate the World’s Fair, 
President Roosevelt begins a great tour 


WILLIAM ROBERTS MACAVINCH, SON OF MR. AND 
MRS. A. J. MACAVINCH OF NEW YORK 
A bright-eyed American citizen, seven months 
old. He is named for Major T. P. Roberts of 
Chicago, the veteran advertising man. 
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enough of the qualities of candor and 
bravery in the youngest of all the presi- 
dents to warm its heart toward him 
mightily. It believes in the broad 
Americanisin of his policies, and in the 
sincerity of his public and private pro- 
fessions. Also, it likes the spectacle of 
children playing in the White House 
yard. Grover Cleveland was never before 
so close to the hearts of the western- 
ers as he was immediately after the 
family doctors announced the safe ar- 


MISS VIRGINIA GROSVENOR, GRAND-NIECE OF 
CONGRESSMAN GROSVENOR OF OHIO 





of the western states, extending through 
to the Pacific coast. Hundreds of cities 
and towns have eagerly besought the 
honor of avisit by the chief executive. 
Always popular in the West, his hold 
upon the affections of all classes in that 
section appears to have been strength- 
ened by his official course since he 
entered the White House. And by the 
West, in this connection, I mean not 
only the mountain states, but the great 
commonwealths of the Mississippi basin 
as well. The West likes a candid man, 
and it loves a brave man—and it sees 


rival of Baby Ruth. Baby Ruth is now, 
no doubt, a tall girl—almost a young 


woman. ‘The country as a whole, and 
the West in particular, likes to see the 
White House reflect average normal 
family life. The logic of the feeling 
seems to be that a man who fulfills the 
conditions of average healthy American 
family life is a safe man to trust in charge 
of public business. He~ understands 
better than a bachelor--like Dave Hill, 
say — possibly could understand, the 
hopes and motives of average Americans. 
Bryan in the White House would have 
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been stronger with the plain people 
because of his troop of sturdy children. 
This long and arduous trip of the 
president’s emphasizes the fact that 
nowaday, with the tremend- 
ous demands madé upon the 
incumbent of the presidency, 
the chief executive must be a 
man in the prime of life men- 
tally, and physically as well, 
if he is to stand up under 
his work. Mr. Roosevelt 
keeps himself fit by taking 
lots of physical exercise both 
indoor and out. His com- 
panion in many a lively bout 
at boxing and single-stick, 
General Leonard Wood, has 
just gone to take charge of 
military operations in the 
Philippines. ‘ It is reported 
that some of their meetings 
were the stoutest kind of 
tussels and that on one occa- 
sion recently both men bore 
away a liberal allowance of 
bumps and bruises. There 
are, possibly, men to whom 
this kind of thing would seem 
a waste of time; but it is 
noticeable that the men who 
carry the biggest responsibili- 
ties with the most ease and 
the least wear and tear are the 
ones who know how to drop 
the burden of their work and 
take up play once in a while. 


DMIRAL DEWEY . is 

known to be one of the 
most ardent advocates of a 
great American navy. He does not 
force his views upon-either his superiors 
or the reading public, but when occasion 
presents, he lets them be known can- 
didly and convincingly. No one who 
knows ‘him can believe the silly charge 


that he is guilty of any race-prejudice, | 
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as some German politicians and editors 
have tried to make out since the publica- 
tion of his interview in which he alluded 
to our recent naval maneuvers in the 


MISS HENRIETTA W. DUNN, A YOUNG MILWAUKEE 
ARTIST WHO HAS WON SUCCESS IN THE EAST 
Miss Dunn has exhibited in Brookline, Boston, Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and a score of Atlantic water- 
ing places, and prominent people all over fhe country have bought 
her charming water colors. 


As the youngest member of the 


American Allied Arts Association, Miss Dunn was represented 
at the Association’s exhibit at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
in March. Her heads and flowers are warmly praised by famous 
painters and she is assured of a distinguished career. 





Carribean as an object-lesson to Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The admiral is far too good an 
American to entertain any but the high- 
est regard for the invaluable qualities 
which the German people have brought 
into the American amalgam. He hasn’t 
the shadow of a prejudice against any 
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man because he is a German, or an Irish- 
man, or a Nebraskan. When he men- 
tioned thé kaiser in connection with the 
Carribean naval maneuvers, the admiral 
doubtless had in mind the disquieting 
fact that the kaiser was at that moment 
conducting very dangerous operations 
on the south coast of the Carribean— 
operations which were generally under- 
stood,: on this side of the Atlantic at 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. HEMENWAY OF INDIANA 

















least, to be a test of American backbone 
in support of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
admiral may or may not have been in- 
discreet, as an officer of the navy, in 
saying what he did, publicly; but the 
kaiser and the German critics generally 
may be assured that the adimiral in that 
interview expressed the exact sentiments 
of a vast majority of his countrymen. 
It is just possible that by some mis- 
chance a man might get into the White 
House, possessed of so little courage that 
he would wish to abandon the Monroe 
Doctrine rather than give battle to 
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another nation in defense of it; but the 
time will never come when the Ameri- 
can people will permit the Doctrine to 
be abandoned, whatever the nature of the 
menace that may be brought against it. 


THE fact that in the political affairs of 

this country ‘‘a new generation has 
inherited the earth’? since Civil war 
times, is indicated by the party leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt and William 
J. Bryan, men who were very small 
children when the clash of arms on 
Southern fields ended at Appomattox. 
Many of the veterans of that era remain 
in high places, but their day is passing, 
almost gone. The survivors of their 
nuinber will in the nature of things soon 
retire to well-merited rest, and their 
places will be taken by the generation 
born during and itmmediately after the 
war. For example, now that ‘Uncle 
Joe’’ Cannon has been singled out for ele- 
vation to the speakership, it is under- 
stood that his successor as chairman of 
the house committee on appropriations 
will be James A. Hemenway of Indiana, 
who made glad his father’s heart in 1860. 

Though Mr. Bingham of Pennsylvania 
ranks Mr. Hemenway on the commit- 
tee, the latter has for a long time been 
Mr. Cannon’s right-hand man, a tireless 
student of its problems and a sturdy 
partisan—unlike ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ in out- 
ward appearance, but in his mental 
quality a man after the next speaker’s 
own heart. Mr. Hemenway, as prospec- 
tive chairman of one of the most impor- 
tant committees of the house, will come 
more into general notice than he has 
hitherto. And he will stand the test ex- 
tremely well. Born in Boonville, Indi- 
ana, forty-three years ago, he is a shade 
younger than the president. He was 
educated in the common schools, com- 
menced the practice of law in 1885, in 
1886 and 1888 he was elected prosecuting 
attorney,and in 1895 he entered congress. 











The Hand of the Potter 


By ANNA 


—They sneer at me for leaning all awry; 
' What! Then did the Hand of the Potter shake? 


—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


ITH the sunset for background he 

walked to the young girl like a 
demi-god. She extended her hands, 
which he took very gently. Very gently 
he pulled her down beside him on the 
low stone wall. She glanced at him 
apprehensively, noting an indefinable 
something which seemed to cloud his 
godship somewhat. 

‘*What is it, Marco?’’ 

For answer he took a ring from her 
finger. 

Not understanding, she grew troubled. 

‘It is not a pretty jest, this,’’ she 
whispered fearfully. 

‘*‘Would that it were a jest, however 
guewsome, dear. It is to free you. I 
have no right to keep you bound to me. 
I have been chosen and examined for 
three years’ military service. The com- 
pany leaves next week.”’ 

He turned from her pained face to the 
glinting sheet of water below. At that 
moment, all his life-long love of the har- 
bor of Lussin turned to hatred. It was 
soon to take him from his home and 
from the girl who had made his life of 
drudgery one sweet melody. 

She sat near him, so still, so pitifully 
speechless, that his arms ached to com- 
fort her. Instead, his hands drummed 
nervously against the rough parapet, 
keeping time to the dirge singing itself in 
the woman’s heart. 

‘*Sweetheart,’’ at last he murmured, 
**I_ came to tell you goodbye and God 
bless you.”’ 


‘‘Oh, Marco! Marco, I love you!”’ 


COSULICH 


she said thickly, her fingers convulsively 
grasping his coat sleeve. 

“T know. I know; but you will see 
someone else that you will like as well 


perhaps, during these three years. It is 
a long time — three years! And he may 
be worthier, better; surely richer. For 


who in all Lussin is poorer than I at this 
moment!”’ 

‘*Marco, do you think I could love 
anyone ever—”’ 

‘‘Hush, dear! You must not say those 
things to me now! I love you, and | 
give you up. I—lI give you up because 
I love you! I will not ruin a girl’s 
chances for my selfish love.’’ 

‘*But there are girls who do not care 
for chances, dear! There are girls who 
can love only one man in all their lives. 
I—I—oh, Marco, I am one of them!”’ 

Sobbing passionately, she flung her 
arms around him. He set his teeth and 
with a fierce toss of his young giant’s 
head, he shook away the tears which 
gathered in his eyes all too swiftly. 

‘You make it so hard for me — for us 
both,’’ he whispered brokenly. ‘‘It is 
the only thing to be done. You must 
understand. When I return I shall have 
nothing to offer you — nothing save the 
pittance I have been earning all along. 
After the three years of military duty, 
it will be endless waiting again, God 
knows how long, before we can wed. It 
would be cowardly not to free you.’’ 

‘*It is ashame to make you waste those 
three years—three precious years of your 
life!’’ 

“It is the law. We healthy young ani- 
mals must pay the penalty. Our country 
must have trained men, no matter what 
the cost.’’ 
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“Cruel, cruel!’’ shé wailed, winding 
her arms around his neck. He tried to 
disengage them tenderly, but she clung 
to him firmly. 

‘*My dear, my dear, you are making it 
so hard forme! You will make me a 
coward next.”’ 

“‘They are the cowards!’’ Suddenly 
she sat erect, crying: ‘‘Your mother -- 
your poor, helpless brother—they will 
starve! My God, you must not go, 
Marco!’’ The sob in her voice made 
him shiver. 

‘It is the law,’’ he murmured, as 
everything swam before him. 

‘“‘But it is not against the law to love 
his Imperial Majesty’s conscripts! You 
have my ring, and with it my heart. 
Keep both forever. They are yours 
while the rocks of Lussin hang over the 
sea!’’ 

She arose, flinging a wild gesture to- 
ward the picturesque harbor beyond. 
He looked not there, but to the young 
woman who stood in front of him like a 
tower of hope, her beautiful arms out- 
stretched. The beauty of her, the great- 
ness of her, came to him like a hurt. 
He let his face fall despairingly in his 
hands. She turned to him as he sat 
there moaning. 

“You love me, you love me!’’ she 
whispered exultantly, ‘‘and you dare not 
give me up!”’ 

With a brusque movement, he arose 
and faced her. His dark eyes met her 
own and her eyelids drooped. 

‘*Goodbye,”’ he said, almost firmly. 

**Oh, I cannot say it!’’ she cried. 

In infinite tenderness, he lifted her 
right hand to his lips, pressing the little 
cold fingers against them quite gently. 
It was more a prayer than a caress, and 
she could not help murmuring: 

**God bless you, my own!” 

He staggered off uncertainly, all the 
proud godship tortured out of him. 

She sank weakly to the low wall. She 
wept unrestrainedly, and, in her woman 


heart, cursed the laws and those who 
made them. 

The olive trees whispered to each 
other as the summer wind ran past them. 
The red poppies in the garden behind 
her nodded and quivered, while from the 
distant mountains came the faint echo of 
the shepherd’s call. The cry of vintager 
and the song of fisherman fell unmean- 
ingly upon her uncaring ear. Her un- 
caring eye swept the bright-colored gar- 
den as though it had been nothing but 
a field of dead leaves. She did not see 
a dwarfish body sit beside her, and she 
started when the voice whispered close 
in her ear. 

‘*What is it, Little Sister?’’ 

She looked at him dazedly. 

“It is you, Mimi?’’ Asad smile came 
upon the hunchback’s saturnine face. 

‘*Tell me, Little Sister! ’’ 

‘*‘Marco—he has hurt meso! Marco 
—oh, I cannot tell you!”’ 

Her loud sobbing was more than he 
could bear. 

“Don’t cry, Little Sister! Don’t 
cry!’ He stroked her tear-wet hands 
and murmured childish comfort to her. 
It had been so in the old days, when the 
girl, Marco and himself had played 
together as children. It*was Marco who 
had made her cry, and always Mimi who 
had tried to soothe her and dry her tears. 

“Don’t cry, Little Sister!’’ he whis- 
pered again. But she pushed him away. 

‘*Let me cry, Mimi. If you love me, 
let me cry.”’ 

“Then cry, Little Sister, cry,” he 
muttered huskily, the ready tears stream- 
ing down his oddly wrinkled face. 

When he could no longer bear her 
tears, he left her. He ran toward the ship- 
yard where Marco labored, his dwarfish 
body suddenly coming between the sun- 
set and Marco’s measuring papers. 

Marco looked up dully, wondering at 
the distorted face beside him. Mimi’s 
anger burst forth against his brother like 
a whirlwind. 
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**You coward, you! What have you 
done to Little Sister?’’ : 

Marco ceased to wonder then. 

**So you know about it?’’ 

‘*Know? I know nothing save that 
she is sitting in front of her house weep- 
ing her heart out. And you are the one 
who did it! How dare you?’ His 
weak fist went up as he shrieked: “Dio 
benedetto, I could kill you, though ‘you 
are my brother!”’ 

‘‘Mimi, brother of mine, it is because 
I am a conscript that Little Sister 
weeps.”’ 

Mimi’s great eyes dilated with horror. 

“Dio Santo! A conscript! Our mother, 
Marco! It will kill her!’’ 

“That was Little Sister’s hurt. That 
was my hurt. Now it is yours also, and 
tonight it will be mother’s as well.”’ 

“Oh, povera Mama! We can’t tell 


her. Three years without you!”’ 


“It is the law.”’ 

“Something must be done,’’ the 
hunchback said appealingly, with a 
long look at his brother. 

‘*We can do nothing; it is the law.’’ 

‘‘Something shall be done!’’ Mimi 
cried, and suddenly there was no 
shadow between Marco’s papers and the 
red glow of twilight. 

Mimi stumbled out among the piles 
of scantlings strewing the yards. The 
thoughtless jeers of the workmen re- 
echoed in his ears as he fled from the 
place. Mimi Gobbo—Mimi, the Hunch- 
back —this was what the Lussinians 
called him. Because they are all so tall 
and straight, even as the masts of their 
beloved ships, they looked upon the 
little crooked figure with contempt. To 
the coarser among them, physical de- 
formity seemed a greater shame than sin. 

Mimi hobbled along the Riva and 
stopped before an imposing door. With 
absorption, he pushed by the amazed 
janitor. Mimi shivered within the cold, 
gloomy corridor. Who would be seated 
on the dais in that large room? A kind 


or cruel man? Softly he turned the 
knob and peeped within. A square- 
jawed young man sat on the draped 
platform, his elbows on the table. Over 
him brooded the treble-crowned eagle of 
Austria. He was deep in the pages of 
an enormous volume, Zhe Armies of the 
World. He had not heard the hunch. 
back enter. Mimi gave a nervous little 
cough. The young official looked up 
in surprise. 

‘*Well?’’ he asked with a slight frown, 
inwardly blaming the door-keeper for 
this carelessness. 

‘‘T have come to see you in regard to 
my brother’s conscription.’’ 

The young man smiled. How many 
did this same thing every day! They 
had an idea that he could change the 
rulings of a government whose very slave 
he was, body and soul. 

‘*My mother is an invalid,’’ Mimi 
began with a quaver in his voice. ‘I— 
I—I—am as I am—utterly useless and 
a burden besides. She will die, Signor, 
if Marco goes next week.’’ 

The man at the table eyed Mimi critic- 
ally. ‘*He has been called, you say?”’ 

“St, Signor.’’ 

‘*And examined?”’ 

“Si, Signor.” 

‘‘The doctor has approved ?”’ 

‘‘Signor, my brother is the strongest 
man in Lussin!”’ 

“I can do nothing for you. I am 
sorry. Were he the elder—’”’ 

‘Yes, I know, Signor. But I had the 
misfortune to see the light before him — 
five years.” 

‘*As you know, either the only son or 
the eldest son is exempt from service, 
his mother being a widow. I can do 
nothing for him. Good evening.” 

‘“‘Oh, Signor, think of something, for 
my mother’s sake! You are so clever— 
and he is as necessary to her as food and 
drink. We will not have a soldo in the 
house when Marco leaves. But even so, 
she will die of heart-break rather than 
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of hunger. 
Signor!”’ 

The dignitary’s face was troubled. He 
closed the book and forgot all about the 
great armies of the world. 

“‘Three years! just think, Signor! 
One can suffer a hundred deaths in 
three years — and a mother a thousand! 
Eccellenza, if I beg you on my knees, 
like this, can you do nothing for her? 
Sign a lie, or, even better, tell the too 
bitter truth? Perhaps they will have 
mercy up there where the great Emperor 
has his court!”’ 

The young man shook his head sadly. 
His hand fell softly on Mimi’s crooked 
shoulder. 

‘Would that my influence were such 
as you think, my friend.’’ 

“Per l’amor di Gesu Cristo, Marco 
cannot go!”’ 

“‘Don’t kneel to me—it is quite hope- 
less.’’ 

Mimi gained his feet and put his face 
close to the official’s. ‘‘The only son is 
exempt, you said. Very true — very 
true!”’ 

The young man shuddered at the odd 
gleam in the cripple’s eyes. 

‘*Marco will be the only son!’’ he 
cried. With a quick look of hate at the 
black eagle and the coat of arms, he 
sidled out of the cheerless room. 

All the heaviness had suddenly rolled 
from his heart as if by magic. As he 
trudged along the Rivasmilingly. There 
was a way! There was a way to save his 
mother and Little Sister, and -he had 
found it. But why had he not found it 
before? Had life been so precious to 
him all this time? Had the burden 
been so light, after all? Marco would 
be free — free to work his way up — free 
to love Little Sister. They would be 
very happy some day. Little Sister 
would weep, but she would also forget 
afteratime. Those tears would soon be 
dried by Marco’s undying love. 

“Then cry, Little Sister, cry,’’ he 


She—she worships him, 
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murmured softly to himself, remember- 
ing her tears of an hour since. Uncon- 
sciously, he brushed his hand across his 
eyes. They were not tears of self-pity, 
but of pity for Little Sister’s inevitable 
weeping when she would come to know 
that he had laid his life at her gentle 
little feet. 

Singing wild, passionate snatches of 
song he walked up the tortuous lane 
between the little stone houses circled 
by low-walled gardens. As he passed, 
his flute-like voice sifted in through half 
closed shutters. Feminine faces peeped 
from behind them in mild wonder. 
What has come over that queer Mimi 
Gobbo? He looks like a monster and 
sings like a nightingale. Poor crooked 
cherub, his voice grows sweeter as his 
back grows uglier! Then, with a sigh, 
the busy Lussin housewives returned to 
their supper preparations. After all, 
frying herring and stirring polenta was 
more useful than gaping at the window 
to hear Mimi Gobbo sing! 

A little boy toddled across the stony 
path, right in Mimi’s way. He looked 
up in Mimi’s face, surprised. ‘‘Oh,’’- 
stammered the child, ‘‘it is you singing 
like that; Za Mama said it must be an 
angel, that she did.”’ 

Mimi smiled wistfully, but the child 
ran away frightened. 

The hunchback continued slowly on 
his way, taking in every detail of his 
pilgrimage to death. Now and then he 
stooped to pick up smooth, round peb- 
bles. As he dropped them.in his 
pockets, he would whisper: ‘‘Then cry, 
Little Sister, cry!’’ 

Again he resumed his singing — such 
wondrous singing as Lussin had never 
yet heard, nor ever since heard. It was 
a voice vibrant and pure, yet quivering 
with a passionate regret. Such a voice 
might be expected from the throat of a 
seraph forbidden the gates of paradise. 

Mimi’s song vibrated through the town 
and down to the valley, which is half 
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cinctured by the Adriatic. Valdarche, 
the Lussinians call it—the valley of 
arches, whose portal is the open sea. 
A sleepy, lazy spot; so still, so remote, 
that it seems almost unearthly. The 
sweet dusk of it had always haunted 
Mimi. No cry or call now marred its 
quiet, save the unceasing whisper of the 
sea and the nightingale’s wooing song. 
Among the darkening trees, Mimi wan- 
dered, keeping time to the waves’ hushed 
breathing. There was a restless flutter- 
ing amid the low-hanging boughs. Mimi 
smiled, for he had interrupted the lilt 
of the nightingales. Ah, they may begin 
their songs soon again! His interrup- 
tion will not be long. It will be quite 
easy to end it—there where the stones 
are so wet and slippery, and where it is 
so easy to stumble! Then the heavy 
pebbles in one’s pockets will hasten the 
darkness. 

Thinking thus, Mimi sat on the edge 
of the road to sing his last song. The 
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Who can this new songster be? How he 
can weave the twilight into a burst of 
melody! They peered curiously out at 
the deformed warbler sitting so still 
where the water kisses the rocks. 
Finally, they saw him step down to the 
narrow ledge of earth and rock. One 
foot went swiftly to a rock below. It 
trembled, and he sprang to another. He 
lost his balance and clutched frantically 
at a willow branch overhead. But sud- 
denly remembering why he stumbled, he 
loosened his grasp with a low moan. 
He splashed heavily into the sea. The 
cool darkness surrounded him with 
a tightening gurgle. He saw for an in- 
stant how the mountains danced in the 
red sky. Then Little Sister seemed 
near, and she was weeping. ‘Then cry, 
Little Sister, cry,’’ he gasped as the dark 
choked him and he went down forever. 
The interruption over, the nightingales 
of Valdarche resumed their songs of love 
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T was a fine spring morning, and the 

Colonel and Macfugle both felt the 
inspiration of the clear air as they sat 
behind a pair of quick-stepping horses 
and sped along the turnpike. 

“IT don’t quite know where Jones 
lives,’’ said the Colonel; ‘‘but it is over 
in this neighborhood somewhere. I’ll 
ask the blacksmith. He’ll know.’’ 

They pulled up in front of the little 
shop, and the owner came out with his 
leather apron on. In response to the 
Colonel’s inquiry, he pointed in the 
direction they were going and then began 
a most wonderful series of facial contor- 
tions, accom panied by persistent but vain 
attempts to articulate. 


Stammering 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


“You pup - pup - pup - pup - pup - pup- 
pup,”’ he stammered; ‘‘bub - bub - bub- 
bub-bub-bub- -sis-sis-sis-sis-sis-sis.’’ 

“No, no,’’ cried the Colonel; ‘‘I’m 
not looking for dogs or children. I want 
to find Bill Jones.”’ 

The other continued to point. ‘‘Wa- 
wa-wa-wa-wa-wa,’’ he tried to go on; 
“tut - tut - tut - tut-tut-tut’’—rising to a 
shrill crescendo; ‘‘dud - dud - dud - dud- 
dud-dud-darn it/ drive on. You'll get 
there ’fore I can tell-you.”’ 

“‘Get up!”’ said the Colonel and they 
sped down the road. 

After a time Macfugle, who had col- 
lapsed into the depths of the buggy, sat 


up again. 
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“Young man,” said the Colonel, 
solemnly wiping away a furtive tear; 
‘you should never laugh at another’s 
infirmity, especially in the presence of 
a third party. You see, that fellow is 
a relation of mine. He’s a second 
cousin of some of my wife’s folks.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m sorry for him,’’ said Mac- 
fugle, recovering his equanimity; ‘‘but 
he seems to have a pretty bad case of — 
er —er defective articulation.”’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ growled the Colonel. ‘*De- 
fective articulation so long as it’s my 
wife’s cousin, eh? Now I want to tell 
you about a fellow I met once up in 
Milford. I was driving across country 
up there some years back, and I stopped 
by the roadside to ask an old farmer to 
tell me the way. He pointed up the 
road, just about the way this fellow did, 
and began to say: ‘You go on a mile 
and then tut-tut-tut-tut-tut — whooee, 
whooee.’ (the Colonel whistled these 
last two sylables) ‘take the first turn to 
the right. You gug-gug-gug-gug-gug — 
whooee, whooee, go a half mile further 
and it is a wa-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa — whooee, 
whooee, white house on your left.’ 

**Well, I thanked him and started to 
drive on, but my curiosity overcame my 
natural modesty and I turned back and 
asked him if he would mind telling me 
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how he came to-have this ‘whooee, 
whooee’ attachment to the rest of his 
peculiarities of speech. 

‘“**Oh no’, he said;-‘I’d just as lief tell 
you. When I was a boy I used to sis-sis- 
sis-sis-sis — whooee, whooee, stammer 
badly, and there was an old doctor over 
in the next town that could cure every- 
thing. So my folks took me over to 
him, and he told me that if I would 
whistle twice every time I found I was 
going to stammer I’d be all right. 

‘“¢*And so I tried it, and ’twarn’t long 
before I found I’d got a dud-dud-dud- 
dud-dud-dud — whooee, whooee, darn 
sight worse habit than I had before.’ 

“‘There,’’ said the Colonel jovially; 
“That’s no relation of mine, and I 
reckon it’s no case of defective articula- 
tion, either, is it? Comes pretty near a 
bad case of stuttering, don’t it?’’ 

‘*Well, yes,’’ said Macfugle. ‘‘Fact 
is, I used to live up in Milford; all my 
folks came from there, and I knew that 
case of stuttering pretty well. That was 
my Uncle Bill.” : 

The Colonel took the whip from the 
socket, but he did not use it where he 
really wanted to. Instead, he gave the 
horses such a flick with it that they ran 
pretty nearly a mile beyond Bill Jones’ 
house before he could pull them up. 





Love’s Messenger 


By SARA LINDSAY COLEMAN 


F Elizabeth had opened the door a 

few moments earlier and asked for the 
Baby, in a disappointed voice, the Baby’s 
mother would have told her. 

As it was, the mistress was across the 
street, talking to her dearest friend, and 
the maid was hanging over the fence, 
flirting with the gardener. 


‘*Baby,’’ called Elizabeth, as she went 
through the rooms down-stairs. 

Baby heard; she didn’t care to give 
information as to her whereabouts. The 
day began badly when she stepped out 
of bed on the wrong foot, and was 
a-piling up of agony. Poor Baby! The 
kitten scratched her when she loved and 
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squeezed it hard; the big doggie walked 
off in a dignified, rebuking sort of way 
when she offered him a stick and be- 
seeched him to run a race; the little girl 
neighbors quarreled with her, called hér 
a mean, snub-nosed thing, and flung 
themselves out of the play-room. 

Baby’s lonely heart yearned for com- 
panionship and sympathy, and she went 
to the side porch where Billy and the 
Jones boy were driving stage with the 
dining room chairs surreptitiously ob- 
tained — the dining room opened on the 
side porch. 

‘‘Oh-a,’’ she gurgled, in delight. 

‘“‘We won’t have no passengers; we 
don’t play with little girls, no time,’ 
yelled the stage drivers. 

In all the sun-flooded world there was 
no one who wanted to play with her. 

‘*Please-a,’’ begged Baby. 

‘‘Nop.”’ 

‘*Please-a,’’ wailed Baby, to inexorable 
ears. Suddenly her dimpled hand went 
out and fastened in the Jones boy’s 
shock of red hair; the Jones boy was 
bending over unfastening a bridle rein, 
that his panting steed might drink. . 

Vengeance was swift. The print of 
his fingers showed white on the pink 
satin skin. 

‘“‘Debbel,’”’ she -shrieked, ‘‘black 
debbel!’’ Out floated Mother, ordered 
the Jones boy home, and bore the 
Wicked One through the long hall and 
into the dark closet under the stairs. 
Baby knew the closet in times of grief. 
There was an old doll there, and when 
her shrieks of rage had subsided she sat 
on a bag of rags and washed its ugly face 
with repentant tears. 

The closet door swung wide, and 
Elizabeth, tall and beautiful, looked in. 

‘‘What are you doing in here?”’ she 
asked suspiciously. 

‘‘Dess a-thinking,’’ said a voice of 
sorrow. Then, in an illuminating flash 
of thought, ‘‘Dess a-thinking how I loff 
you.”’ 


SO 


‘‘You arrant little humbug!’’ The 
girl caught her up and crushed her 
to her. 

Baby drew a long, rapturous breath. 
The world was beautiful once more, for 
she was beloved. 

‘*Blessedest,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘how 
dared they leave you here alone? I 
never heard of such a thing!”’ 

She carried her up-stairs, washed off 
the tear stains, slipped on the best dress 
of all, dear Grannie’s gift with the beau- 
tiful tatting, fastened the gold locket 
about her throat and went to the ward- 
robe for her hat. 

“Fair we a-goin’?’’ asked a rapt, 
ecstatic voice. 

“‘Baby’s going,’’ said Elizabeth, put- 
ting the hat on the shiny curls, ‘‘She’s 
going to be a messenger of love, and 
carry a birthday present to poor sick 
Bobbins. She’s going straight to Bob- 
bins’ house with a love locket—’’ 

‘*Wiv a dimond!”’ excitedly. : 

‘*Oh, it isn’t so fine as yours,’’ laughed 
the girl. ‘‘Baby’s going to say ‘Bobbins, 
Bockka sent this with her love’,and then 
she’s coming straight home.”’ 

Elizabeth watched the sturdy little 
figure down the street—it was such a 
little way—and when her friend’s gate 
was reached she turned indoors. 

The young president of the First Na- 
tional was in his private office when 
Baby was ushered in. 

‘‘Why, Baby,’’ he said in surprise, 
and he reached out a long arm and 
swept her up to his knee. 

“T are loff’s,’’ she panted, the way 
had been long and hot, ‘‘I are loff’s — 
somefin’—’’ She looked at him big- 
eyed and anxious. ‘‘Tell Baby!’ im- 
periously. 

“Tid you bring some kind of a mes- 
sage?’’ asked Carroll, helplessly. 

‘*Yes-a,’’ she gurgled in delight. She 
opened the tight-shut fist—it was very 
dimpled and moist—and within was the 
love locket of gold—and Elizabeth. 
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She thrust it into his hand. ‘I are loff’s 
messenger,’’ she declared with triumph. 

Carroll opened the locket. 

Some old ancestress had bequeathed 
Elizabeth that subtle, upward carriage 
of the head. Her half-veiled eyes looked 
intohis. It was the look—cool, isolated, 
exquisitely insolent—that she had given 
him two weeks before at the Middleton’s 
dance. 

‘You've made a mistake,’’ said Car- 
roll, suddenly conscious of the child’s 
eyes. 

‘*T are not,’’ said Baby stoutly. 

‘*But, Baby, she’s swept by me like an 
offended queen ever since. She’ll have 
nothing to do with me.”’ 

‘“*Bad?’’ questioned Baby; 
debbel?”’ 

‘“‘Lord,’’ said Carroll, ‘‘I believe I’ve 
go it!’”? He flung his hat into the air 
and caught it deftly, then he squeezed 
the life almost out of the small one who 
was laughing deliciously—it was sweet 
to be loved again. 

Baby’s eyes darkened. The memory 
of past griefs came down on her. She 
looked up through a shining mist of 
curls. ‘‘I are mean, Lonnie,’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘I are snub-nosed.”’ 

‘*You’re the finest thing in this town,”’ 
Carroll declared, with enthusiasm, as he 
lifted her to his shoulder and went out. 

‘“‘Baby, oh, Baby,’’ called the little 
girls across the street, the little girls who 
used pleasant epithets and departed 
without ceremony, ‘‘come play with us.”’ 

Carroll opened the gate that led to 
Elizabeth. 

‘‘Tattin’ dress,’’ said Baby, a great 
longing in her eyes. 

“*Go,”’ urged Carroll. 
oo. Kk.” 

Baby went. 


‘*say 


**T’ll make it 


* * * 


Since the night of the Middleton’s 
dance there had been a fence of pride, 
very high and well run through with 
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barbed wire, that Elizabeth had never 
for a moment let down. But there was 
absolutely no sense in keeping it up 
when alone and in a big, deserted house. 
She threw herself down among the par- 
lor couch pillows, her dignity all crum- 
pled up like a pricked balloon. It was 
His birthday, too. 

Carroll crossed the room with two 
bounds and lifted Elizabeth from the 
couch. 

‘‘Baby brought me a gold heart,’’ he 
said; but I want a warmer one!”’ g 

The fence went up. 

Elizabeth stood well away from him — 
pink as to eyelids and nose, rumpled as 
to hair, but composed. With the ances- 
tral lift to her head, and in her eyes the 
smile, half contempt, that he could not 
fathom. 

‘‘There’s nothing in life worth having 
without you, Elizabeth,’’ said Carroll, 
humbly. ‘I’ve known it for some time, 
but the knowledge has given me a rip- 
staving pain since the night of the Mid- 
dleton’s dance.”’ 

“I don’t so readily adjust myself to 
new conditions,’’ said Elizabeth, with 
cold eyes. 

**The condition is old as the earth, 
sweet as heaven,’’ stoutly. 

Elizabeth wavered. 

Carroll slipped an arm about her. 

‘‘But—’’ Elizabeth was putting up 
the fence. 

‘*‘Dear,’’ said Caroll, ‘I couldn’t help 
that night I sat out three dances on the 
stairs with my best friend’s sweetheart— 
ES Er 

“Oh, Lonnie,’’ said a happy voice. 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell me?’’ she asked 
reproachfully. 

Carroll, the generous one, was silent. 

She stirred toward him. 

‘‘T’ve horrid moods,’’ she said, sor- 
rowfully; ‘‘you’ll just have to make the 
best of my good ones.”’ 

Carroll’s arm crept about her closer. 

‘‘Baby,’’ said Elizabeth some hours 
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later, lifting a tittle one from a white 
bed, ‘‘didn’t Auntie tell you to take 
little love locket to poor sick Bobbins?” 

‘*Yes-a,’’ whimpered Baby. 

“Then why? I just want to under- 
stand.”’ 

Baby shook a tangled mop of hair 
over her guilty eyes. 

‘*Tell Bokka,’’ pleaded the girl. 

‘*Nobody didn’t love Lonnie,’’ Baby 
squirmed her pink toes in distress, ‘‘an’ 
he wanted to be dead-a.’’ 

A guilty wave of color crept.to Eliza- 


beth’s brow. Baby heard things never 
meant for childish ears. Poor Baby! 
The heavy woe of the day overtook her 
again. She flung her arms about Eliza- 
beth and sobbed: ‘‘I are mean! I are 
snub-nosed.”’ 


Elizabeth swept her into her own . 


apartment and filled the grieved mouth 
with sweeties—they were strictly forbid- 
den except for special days—then she 
stuffed the pink fists full. 

‘‘Blessedest,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re the 
beautifulest thing in the town.” 





The Door That Closed 


By LAVON C. CHENEY 


T was a night, late in November, when 

one of the-ssudden changes for which 
our climate is remarkable had taken 
place, and in a very short space of time 
the temperature had changed from that 
of frosty exhilaration to that of decided 
sharpness. In fact, the mercury was 
traveling toward the bulb of the ther- 
mometer at an accelerated rate; in addi- 
tion to this, the wind was blowing, which 
made the cold seem more intense; inore- 
over, there was nothing about the hour, 
2 a.m., that was at all cheering. The 
hour, the wind, the darkness, the cold, 
all served to ruffle the temper of Mr. 
Ellis, and as he, clad very inadequately 
for facing a cold drive in evening clothes 
and a light top coat, assisted his wife 
into the open buggy, he made some very 
emphatic remarks in regard to the 
change in the weather and the lateness 
of the hour. 

He had arrived at an age when his 
idea of comfort found its fulfillment in 
the combination of a bright fire, a shaded 
lamp, an easy chair and a good book or 
magazine. A social affair, such as he 


had been attending, came as an unwel- 
come interruption to his ease. 

Not that he was not willing to rejoice 
with his friend, David Horton, that he 
had accumulated ten years of connubial 
bliss, but, in addition to celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of his marriage, he 
lived about two miles out of town, and 
on a night like the present one this 
seemed a misdemeanor, in the eyes of 
Mr. Ellis, that he could not overlook. 

‘“‘Why,’’ he grumbled, as they drove 
along, ‘‘didn’t he let us celebrate the 
event by our own fireside. How much 
better it would have been to simply send 
a note to everyone, stating the fact that 
he had arrived at the ten-mile post, tell- 
ing us all to give thanks at precisely nine 
o’clock, say, and then go about our busi- 
ness. He might have sent some good 
cigars, too,’’ warming to his subject, 
‘‘and every man there tonight would—’”’ 

‘*You absurd creature,’ interrupted 


his wife, ‘everyone is not so selfish as. 


you.”’ 
‘*‘What good does it do him to have 
us go careening through the air at a two- 
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forty gait on a night that would freeze 
the hair stiff on a dog?” he asked with 
increasing irritation. 

‘Don’t drive so fast, then,’’ mildly 
suggested Mrs. Ellis. 

“‘Two o'clock at night is an ungodly 
hour, anyway,’’ went on Mr. Ellis 
doggedly. A person who is not in bed 
at two o’clock does not deserve—”’ 

**] have often known you to remain up 
until two o’clock reading,’’ smilingly 
put in his wife; ‘‘but never mind, I told 
Emma to sit up for us, so the house will 
be warm. She can make us a cup of hot 
chocolate and add a few fresh lumps of 
coal to the fire in the library, and that 
will soon bring you to a more peacable 
state of mind.”’ 

' Mr. Ellis opened his mouth as if to 
speak but discreetly closed it again.” He 
had told Emma, just before they left, 
not to sit up for them, saying he would 
take a key to the front door. He did 
not think it necessary to mention the 
fact, as he argued that his wife could 
make the chocolate as well as Emma, and 
as for the door, he had the key. 

Arriving at the house, his wife pre- 
pared to descend from the buggy after 
him. 

‘*Hold the horse,’’ he said, ‘‘He does 
not stand well. I’ll get the door open, 
then come for you.’’ 

‘‘Ring the bell, Emma is up,’’ Mrs. 
Ellis called after him. 

He did not seem to hear her, but ran 
hastily up the steps and began the search 
of his pockets. He failed to find any- 
thing resembling the door-key. In des- 
peration, he tried every key on his ring, 
from the small key unlocking his desk 
to the large one opening the office door. 
The few that entered the key-hole at all 
seemed determined tostay there, and the 
struggle to get them out again was pro- 
longed and voluble. 

“Ring the bell!” called Mrs. Ellis as 
well as she was able for chattering teeth. 

So he rang the bell. He rang it 
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viciously, and he rang it many times. 
He took it out on the unoffending bell 
for having forgotten the door-key, al- 
though he well knew, in his guilty heart, 
that Emma was about as likely to hear 
the bell from her room on the third floor 
as he was to get in. 

As he stood there with the sharp wind ° 
playfully trying to dislodge his hat, 
creeping boldly up his sleeves, down his 
collar and sportively tugging at his 
clothes, he felt himself being rapidly 
reduced toasolid. He must move or 
freeze to the doorstep. 

He went stiffly down the stairs. 


‘*Emma seems to be asleep,’’ he said 


hypocritically, ‘‘I will try the back~ 
door.”’ 

The Ellis home was one of a solid 
row of brick houses, and to gain the rear 
door it was necessary to go through the 
alley-way. The fence was what is com- 
monly called a high board fence with a 
gate latching on the inside He felt 
around until ‘he found a piece of a 
board, and, with its help, proceeded to 
mount the fence. His age, which was 
forty; his avoirdupois, which was some- 
thing like two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and his extreme aversion to ath- 
letic sports, all rendered the undertaking 
a difficult one. He struggled to the top 
of the fence and dropped to the ground 
on the other side. His descent was 
rapid and was accompanied by a tearing 
sound. 

‘*Hang the clothes,’’ he said savagely. 

He broke a pane of glass in the window, 
unfastened the catch, lifted the sash, and 
crawled into the dark kitchen. He was 
more familiar with the front part of the 
house than with the back, and directly 
he was in the dark room, all sense of 
direction seemed to leave him. He 
made vain efforts to find the door. He 
stumbled against chairs. He executed 
an elaborate bow over the stove when 
his knees came into contact with that 
article of kitchen furniture, and the 
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upper part of his body continued on its 
way, colliding violently with the stove- 
pipe. He plunged his outstretched 
hands into something so cold and 
clammy that he, involuntarily, gave a 
subdued shriek: The stuff clung to his 
hands and he, shudderingly, wiped them 
on the front of his overcoat, wondering 
if it could, by any chance, be the blood 
of the murdered girl, and if he would 
be held as an accessory to the crime. 
He went, or so it seemed to him, around 
the room again and again, and there was 
no door. When the broom fell, hitting 
him on the back, he mf&de a long, terri- 
fied leap forward and struck the wall, 
violently. He leaned against it and 
tried to collect his thoughts. Would he 
ever get out of the place? Was he 
doomed to wander around in that black 
hole all night with that cold, clammy 
something for company? Should he 
make another effort, futile though it 
would probably be, to find the door? 

He ran his hand along the wall, and ‘it 
immediately came into contact with a 
door-knob. 

Hah! At last! How foolish he had 
been to get bewildered in that way. He 
opened the door and passed through. 
What had become of his poor wife, sit- 
ting outside in the cold, or had the horse 
—a shower of tin pans, which he had 
pawed off the shelf with his outstretched 


hands, interrupted his reflections. Where 
was he? Evidently in a kitchen pantry. 
Did ¢hey have akitchen pantry? He did 
not know. 

He leaned weakly against the shelves 
and tried to remember whether or not 
he had ever seen a kitchen pantry in his 
house and, if so, what its location was. 
His mind seemed a blank. 

Then came an inspiration. Matches! 
He dived into his pockets, and after pro- 
longed search found a solitary match, 
lit it, and made his way safely from 
pantry to kitchen and from kitchen to 
hall. 

The gas was turned low in the front 
hall, and as he emerged into the light he 
saw that the front of his coat was deco- 
rated with patches of dough. The key 
was in the lock, where he had left it. 

He opened the door and hurried down 
to the buggy. 

‘‘What kept you so? I am chilled 
through and through,’’ said Mrs. Ellis. 

‘“‘Tell you after we get in the house. 
Hurry in and—”’ J 

Just then the door shut with a loud 
bang. 

At the sound Mr. Ellis started. He 
clutched a near-by tree, as if in need 
of additional support. His eyes were 
glassy. His mouth worked convulsively~ 
without giving forth any sound. 

The door had a spring lock/ 





Love In the Philippines 


By MARY HELEN FEE 


EPARINA, the_ twelve-year-old 

muchacha, squatting on her heels, 
was thinking of Vicenti, the cook. 
Separina should have been paying at- 
tention to the English lesson, but 
thoughts of mightier import — notably, 
a desire tu establish herself matri- 


monially — obtruded upon this labor. 

Separina was perfectly formed, very 
dark, very pretty. She had the ‘‘short, 
pouting upper lip of beauty.”’ Her long 
hair was knotted at the back, with one 
wisp curling jauntily outward like a 
horse’s tail. She wore the preposterous 
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mestiza train, and because she had no 
petticoat (she said) draped it around her 
body, and tucked it in at the waist; a 
proceeding which made the train seem 
more superfluous than ever. Still, Sepa- 
rina did not see it in that light. 

She lived with the two American maes- 
tras, and fell heir to their cast-off gar- 
ments and such of their habits as they 
could induce her to acquire. Only that 
morning, a vagrant, dirty little ‘‘vapor’’ 
had steamed up the river with mail. 
The younger maestra, seizing upon the 
letters as they were brought in, greeted 
one with extravagant signs of joy—even 
kissed it. 

‘‘Love letters, love letters,’ said the 
older maestra. Then she laughed, then 
she sighed. ‘Lob let-ter, lob let-ter,”’ 
repeated the astute Separina. Letter 
she knew; /ove was an unknown word. 

Separina squatted and dreamed, whilea 
droning attack upon the mother tongue 
went on. Suddenly her attention was 
arrested by a familiar sound. 

“I love the name of Washington,’’ 
read the girl next to her, and the teacher 
translated into Visayan: “Aco-nagugma 
sang ngalan mi Washington.” 

Light was revealed to Separina’s dark- 
ness. She arose and read with en- 
thusiasm : 


“E lob dthe nyme of Washin'ton 
E lob mi contry, too; 
E lob dthe flog, dthe dear ol-de flog 
Ob red-de and-de wi-ite and-de blue.” 


That night Separina appeared with an 
old envelope, unearthed from the waste- 
basket. ‘‘May E hob a wan pencil?’ 
she inquired. It was given, and Sepa- 
rina toiled perspiring by a cocoanut-oil 
lamp. A great inspiration had seized 
her. She would write a love letter to 
Vicenti in English, in English verse. 
This is the result of Separina’s throes: 


“J love the name of Washington 
I love my country, too; 


I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
I love you too.” 
* * * * 

“Is Vicenti in the house?’’ inquired 
the older maestra, very weary. ‘‘Is there 
any hope of luncheon?”’ 

**Vicenti is not on the premises. He 
was here when I came in from school, 
and listened quite kindly to my sugges- 
tion about lunch. He has since disap- 
peared, no one knows where.’’ 

“It really doesn’t matter;’’ said the 
older maestra disgustedly, ‘‘He will say 
he was ‘a /a casa de su lavandera,’ in any 
case.”’ . 

When a Filipino servant is out over 
time he is always detained at his washer- 
woman’s. The excuse is worn thread- 
bare, but he is not disconcerted. The 
maestras were so accustomed to this 
hackneyed lie for all Vicenti’s absences, 
day or night, that they were now face- 
tious about it, and once when the younger 
maestra complained bitterly of a yowling 
cat on the Chino roofs across the way, 
the older had mumbled sleepily that 
Thomas was calling at the casa de su 
lavandera. 

Vicenti came in soon, brimming with 
an energy acquired at the foot of the 
stairs. 

‘**Vicenti,’’ said the maestra sternly, 
“this is simply outrageous. It is half 
past twelve, and the fire is not built.’’ 

“Poco tiempo,” said Vicenti sweetly, 
“muy facil-el fuego.” 

He went on to the kitchen, and the 
maestra followed, meditating a lecture. 
She seated herself on the kitchen chair, 
—an upturned commissary box — while 
Vicenti, whistling Just One Girl, hung 
up his gauzy pina-cloth shirt, removed 
a twenty-inch belt of tanned leather, and, 
not in the least disconcerted by the 
lady’s presence, discarded his white duck 
trousers. He then stood revealed, a 
supple, graceful young Filipino, clad in 
an undershirt of many colors and a pair 
of muslin pajamas. The ankle strings 
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dragged, but Vicenti heeded not. He 
broke eggs for pop-overs. 

‘*Vicenti,’’ said the maestra after long 
thought, ‘‘there is no denying you are 
a good cook.”’ 

Vicenti received this compliment with 
joy, but deprecatingly, with the courtesy 
of the Spanish trained servant. ‘‘Thanks 
to the goodness of the senora who had 
taught him the cocina Americano—”’ 

‘‘Never mind that. You ave a good 
cook, but you have some habits which 
are simply abominable. We never have 
a meal on time. I don’t know what to 
do with you.”’ 

Vicenti’s courteous attention offered 
no enlightenment. 

‘*You worked for Captain B—— of the 
Eighteenth two years. What did he do 
with you? Didn’t he whip you?” 

‘‘Seguro the Captain did not. When he 
was ‘muy enferdado, he said, ’Ell!—no 
mas.’ ”’ 

The maestra’s lip quivered. ‘‘Well, 
ladies do notsay that,’’ she said. ‘‘But 
I will not endure this irregularity of 
meals any longer. I believe you have 
bad companions.” 

Vicenti was hurt at the suggestion. 

‘*You are late with every meal. Every 
night you slip out to a daze.” 

“Pero costumbre aqui—soltero,” said 
Vicenti, vaguely troubled, and feeling 
aggrieved also. 

‘“‘Costumbre or not, I won’t have it 
any longer. Why are you soltero? Why 
don’t you get a matrimonia?” 

This remark, which was a final shot 
of weakness, Vicenti treated seriously. 
There were several reasons why he could 
not find a desirable article. He was a 
Tagalo, and the Visayan "women were 
muy mala. But if the senora really de- 
sired it, and his wife could be muchacha, 
it might be advisable to duscar. Still, 
marriage was expensive; matrimoni-i in 
the church cost as much as twelve pesos, 
though cheaper on Sundays. He would 
look about him. Possibly a suitable 
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lady could be found. Sé, st, puede encon- 
trar,”’ repeated Vicenti soothingly. 

His mistress left the kitchen, baffled 
and feeling foolish. This was Separina’s 
golden opportunity. She slipped the 
note into the pocket of the pina cloth 
shirt, where it nestled down in the 
society of his cigarette package, and 
where he discovered it after lunch had 
gone in. He read it and grinned. He 
was popular with ladies, and Separina’s 
conquest was not wholly unexpected. 

Next day came the sewing woman, /a 
costadera, and was installed, with her 
machine. Vicenti held some surrep- 
titious conversation with her. A day or 
two later, she approached the maestra 
timidly. ‘‘Senora,’’ she said, in her 
queer mixture of bad Spanish, Visayan 
and English, ‘‘ Busca matrimoni-i? — 
Vicenti—aco — puiya — her ver’ pret-ty.’’ 

‘*Gracious,’’ cried the maestra, ‘‘I’m 
not keeping a matrimonial agency. 
Here, Vicenti, this woman is offering 
her daughter to you for a wife.”’ 

Vicenti, who had dropped in to get 
dinner, stopped with a sauce pan in one 
hand and a tin of lard in the other. | 
‘‘Separina wants a husband, too,” he 
said with guile. ‘‘She told me so.”’ 

At this, the woman grew persistent. 
She had heard that the maestra wanted 
a wife for Vicenti—muy bien costumbre. 
These Filipino bachelors settled down 
wonderfully after marriage. With a wife 
in the house, the senora’s breakfast 
would always be served on time. Her 
daughter could be muchacha zice Sepa- 
rina discharged. The senora had al- 
ready given Separina much roda, but 
this could be reclaimed, and her daugh- 
ter —‘‘ver’ pret-ty girl’’ would easily 
alter it to fit her. Separina was not the 
wife for Vicenti. 

‘*Well, I should think not,’’ said the 
maestra indignantly. .‘‘That baby! If 
I hear any more about it, I will box her 
ears. How old is your daughter, cos/a- 
dera?”’ 
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‘*Seguro,—still young—thirteen, per- 
haps, or a little more.”’ 

“No, senora,”’ cried Separina in the 
background. ‘‘She is fifteen, and very 
ugly—very lazy. Always is she talking.” 

The maestra laughed, and sent them 
all about their business. 

That was the beginning of domestic 
.warfare in the house of the school 
teachers. The sewing woman’s daugh- 
ter came to assist her mother and to pro- 
voke Separina. Separina despised them 
both. Vicenti basked in the smiles of 
all. Then suddenly a common enemy 
drove them into alliance. Vicenti was 
suspected of having another love—a 
blooming muchacha of sixteen, whose 
mother would have none of 
“Qutere robar,” they declared scornfully, 
and blackened his reputation at home 
and abroad. 

Vicenti, interrogated, admitted that 
he was endeavoring to meet the senora’s 
wishes, and find a wife worthy of himself 
and of the senora’s household. This 
necessitated a wide field of investigation. 
‘Muy dificil,” said Vicenti, “pero puede 
ver.— Si, puede ver. 

There came a winter day — day of 
pouring rain and gusty winds—with no 
Vicenti. Separina and the small mucha- 
cha, who cleaned shoes, made the fire 
and smoked the toast. Arrived the 
costadera and daughter, and followed 
a council of the afflicted in the kitchen, 
which finally invaded the sala. Seguro, 
they said, he had stolen the girl from her 
mother. He had ‘‘escaped.’’ Separina 
was loud in her denunciations of ‘‘ague/ 
Vicentt.”” 

But noonday brought sunshine and 
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Vicenti. He was accompanied by a 
swarthy, pock-marked Filipina and a 
decidedly good-looking girl. ‘‘ Zengo 
matri-monia,’’ he announced triumph- 
antly, and asked for advance pay one 
month for necessary ecclesiastical for- 
malities. 

‘Give it to him,’’ begged the younger 
maestra; ‘‘give him anything he wants, 
if we only get a decent lunch.” 

‘“‘Well, Vicenti,*’ said the maestra, 
‘‘The mother consents at last?’’ 

‘* Si, si—mi ma-trimonia, la madre.” 

‘‘Za madre! Do you mean to say that 
you are going to marry the mother?”’ 

“Si, senora. Tiene lands, money—all 
time willin’ herself.”’ 

‘*And that is why she wouldn’t let you 
have the daughter. The wretched old 
hag! She ought to be ashamed of her- 
self! And you too.”’ 

Vicenti looked grave, and murmured 
something about palay lands and caribaos. 

‘Well, if you think I am going to dis- 
charge Separina to make way for that 
set, you are very much mistaken. It 
is the most outrageous thing I ever 
heard of.’’ 

““Costumbre aqui,”” said Vivecnti 
blithely. He began the usual shed- 
ding of apparel, preparatory to starting 
a meal. His guitar was leaning pen- 
sively against the wall on the bamboo 
back porch. Separina kicked it into 
the street,when neither he nor any of his 
new family were looking. The maestra 
saw, but did not rebuke. She murmured 
“Costumbre aqui en Filipinas,” and 
went in to confer with the younger lady 
about the addition to their retainers. 

Capiz, PANAY ISLAND, PHILIPPINES. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “A FAREWELL” 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 














A Friend of ‘the People 


By ADDISON CLARK 


HE Honorable Thomas Burton was 

a stalwart young man, and good to 
look upon. In the legislature the Gen- 
tleman from Hill had been known for 
his readiness of speech, and for a certain 
domineering earnestness which had 
made him at oncea leader of men. Just 
now there were two objects in his eye: 
one was congress, the other was Senator 
Bell’s daughter Katherine. The heart 
affair seemed to promise less than the 
one of politics, for the young lady was 
not inclined to take him seriously. — 

On a July afternoon he sat with her 
under the live oaks in front of Senator 
Bell’s handsome residence. He had 
been endeavoring for some time to com- 
pel her attention, but without success. 
She persisted in drawing him away to 
talk about the great democratic conven- 
tion which was to assemble within a 
week, and about which the town of Bell- 
ville was already in a buzz of excitement. 
The young man became first eloquent, 
then angry, then sullen. 

‘“‘Come, Mr. Burton,’’ said Katherine, 
with the malicious sparkle still in her 
eyes, ‘‘don’t be ill-natured, but listen to 
me. I’vea regular political talk for you. 
You are a man of influence in the party, 
and now I’m going to tell you what you 
are to do; and don’t you ever dare go 
contrary to your instructions.’’ She 
shook her finger menacingly at him, 
then leaned over until her ripe lips came 
dangerously near his ear, and whispered: 

‘‘There’s a plan on foot to beat Daddy 
in the convention.” 

‘“‘Who told you that?’’ asked Burton, 
giving her a quick look of surprise. 

‘‘Now don’t ask troublesome ques- 


tions,’’ answered Katherine, ‘‘but just 
listen to what I am saying.” 

‘*Do you care to know what I think 
of that fellow Ainsley?’’ he questioned 
with a show of anger. 

“‘Not at all, sir,’’? responded she; 
‘besides, it would be poor taste for you 
to criticise Mr. Ainsley to me.”’ 

‘*Perhaps so; but he’s no friend of 
yours or your father’s either, if he’s 
been telling you such things as that.’’ 

‘Mr. Ainsley is the governor’s private 
secretary, and an admirable young man; 
your jealousy prevents your seeing his 
many good qualities. But listen: I’ve 
been studying politics lately, and have 
learned something. They are going to 
try to do something in the convention 
to hurt Daddy with the people. 

‘*And who is “hey?” asked Burton. 

“‘Why, who could it be but Governor 
Moss?’’ responded Katherine. 

““A great big demagogue,’’ emphatic- 
ally asserted Burton. ‘‘His presumption 
is an insult to a decent people.”’ 

‘“‘Hush, fire-eater!’’ said she. ‘Let 
us say rather that he is a very shrewd 
politician. He wants something, and 
he knows how to get it. He has had 
two terms as governor, and now he is 
longing for the senate. Daddy’s term 
expires next year, and if Governor Moss 
can persuade the people that Senator 
Bell no longer represents their interests, 
there will be a chance for him.”’ 

‘“‘He’ll never do it. Senator Bell’s 
long service and high standing are too 
well known. What has Moss to offer 
against those?’’ 

‘“‘Talk, plausible talk. He is the 
inimitable friend of the people.’’ 
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‘*He’s not a friend of anybody but 
himself,’’ asserted Burton. 

‘*But he makes the people believe he 
is, which is quite as well. He repre- 
sents them in their hatred of the corpora- 
tions and the capitalists.’’ The fair 
politician grew earnest; a pleasing red 
suffused her cheeks, and beneath her 
sleepy lashes her eyes sparkled. Burton 
began to manifest some interest. Possi- 
bly there was some ground for her sus- 
picions. He had himself noticed a 
strange activity among the friends of 
Governor Moss, which portended some 
important political move. 

‘‘What is the nature of this conspir- 
acy?’’ he asked, vouchsafing to Miss 
Katherine an indulgent smile. 

‘That I can’t tell exactly,’’ responded 
she; ‘‘but they’ve made out a pretty 
good case against Senator Bell. He’s 
too modern, you know — wears high 
collars and a silk hat. They say he’s 


out of sympathy with the people, that he 


favors the trusts, and all such things.”’ 

‘*Well, what are we to do about it?’’ 
asked Burton. 

‘‘What are you to do about it, you 
mean,’’ answered Katherine, with decis- 
ion. ‘‘You’re to stop it, that’s what you 
are to do. Get up before that conven- 
tion and tell them that Senator Bell is 
the best friend the people ever had, and 
that he’s in Washington now looking 
after their interests.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I can do something,”’ said 
Burton, smiling at her enthusiasm; it 
was refreshing to have her think he could 
do so much. “I'll promise you that 
they won’t push Moss on us without a 
big fight. Our delegation is solid for 
Bell, and they’ll stand by me. If we 
only knew more about the governor’s 
shady dealings, it would be easy. 
There’s that tax veto; every member of 
the legislature believes that was bought; 
and that land grant was an outright steal. 
If we only knew as much as Ainsley—”’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Ainsley would help 
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us,’’ said Katherine thoughtfully; ‘‘I’li 
ask him—but never mind; you can do it 
yourself. And remember, it is to be the 
fight of your life. If you fail, don’t you 
ever dare look me in the face again.”’ 

‘‘And if I succeed?”’ he asked sugges- 
tively. 

‘*If you succeed,’’ responded Kather- 
ine, dropping her eyes with a superb 
affectation of embarrassment, ‘‘why — 
why, I’ve no doubt some day you’ll be 
a very great man.”’ 

* * * 

The great state democratic convention 
was about to assemble. Everywhere was 
activity and excitement. Flags were 
flying and bands playing; hundreds of 
curious citizens thronged the streets; 
carriages dashed hither and thither. In 
the saloons and hotels enthusiastic dele- 
gates discussed noisily the merits of their 
favorites; committees and delegations 
met to formulate plans and policies; and 
all that complicated system of buyings 
and sellings, pledges and forfeits was set 
in motion, which constitutes the fascinat- 
ing game of politics. A suppressed, un- 
spoken excitement pervaded the air, as 
of some momentous issue as yet only 
half suspected. In the lobby of the 
Windsor hotel Governor Moss sat, in- 
dustriously fanning himself with a palm 
leaf, and occasionally dropping bits of 
sage wisdom for the political chicklings 
that swarmed around him. 

Burton passed from hotel to hotel, 
visiting the different headquarters, and 
‘*feeling’’ of the delegates. He soon 
discovered that there was a strong under- 
current of sentiment setting toward Gov- 
ernor Moss, which suggested some im- 
portant development. By night he 
understood pretty well how things were 
going. He called together his delega- 
tion, with as many more friends as he 
could depend upon, and stated to them 
the situation. 

‘“*Men,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve the hardest 
kind of fight on our hands. They are 
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going to take advantage of Bell’s absence 
to knife him tomorrow, and then ex- 
plode Moss on the convention like a 
bomb-shell. It’s not customary for the 
convention to nominate senators, and 
nobody is prepared for such a thing. 
Bell is in Washington, and hasn’t even 
the faintest suspicion what’s up.”’ 

‘“‘Are you sure of it, Burton?’’ asked 
one of his fellow delegates. 

‘*Oh, there’s no doubt about it. I got 
it from Bynan, and he knows. I believe 
three-fourths of the delegates are ready 
now to vote for Moss. We'll have to 
work hard, and no mistake. The trouble 
is there is so little to take hold of. Moss 
has worked that railroad and trust busi- 
ness until he is solid with the country 
and the small towns. If we could only 
stir up something against him—’’ 

‘*How about the tax veto and the land 
grant?’ asked one of his friends. 

‘“‘That’s all newspaper talk,’’ re- 
‘“‘Of course we all 
believe that he’s rotten, and that all this 
talk against trusts and corporations is 
buncombe; but unless we can prove it, 
it won’t do any good to call him names. 
We’ll have to fight it out on Bell’s 
record, that’s all. I'll see that they 
don’t get anything into the platform ‘hat 
will hurt us.” ; 

‘“‘That’s right, Burton,’’ unanimoysly 
responded his associates. ‘‘You fight 
them to the last, and we’ll stand by 
you.”’ 

Burton and his few friends on the plat- 
form committee soon saw that everything 
had been fixed before hand. The plat- 
form proposed was little more than a 
declaration of Moss’ pet theories. It 
was an ingenious mixture of bombast 
and plausibility, directed especially 
against railroads, trusts, and other so- 
called enemies of the people. The 
friends of Senator Bell discovered at 
once the plan of attack. It was known 
' that he was not in favor of the policy 
of the administration; he believed the 
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severe laws recently passed under the 
influence of Governor Moss were merely 
political measures, and injurious to the 
commercial interests of the state. This 
left him open to the charge of being 
willing to encourage trusts and other 
representatives of wealth; it was even 
intimated that he had sold his influence. 
It was upon this issue that Moss was to 
make his fight before the convention. 

When the hour came for the platform 
committee to report, the big auditorium 
was jammed. Upon the lower floor set 
apart for the delegates every seat was 
occupied. The galleries presented a 
motley array of faces, all aglow with a 
prescience of the coming conflict. A 
noise like the murmuring of many waters 
swept through the great hall. Upon the 
stage sat Governor Moss, serene and 
confident, surrounded by the leaders of 
the party. In the gaily decorated boxes 
hundreds of women chatted and laughed 
while they watched, curiously, the ani- 
mated spectacle below. Burton, from 
his seat to the right of the main aisle, 
cast his eyes over this kaleidoscope of 
fluttering ribbons and waving fans until 
he found Katherine. She saw him, and 
leaning over the railing smiled down at 
him ina way that set his heart beating 
rapidly, and nerved him for the ap- 
proaching struggle. 

The chairman arose and rapped loudly 
upon the table. After several attempts, 
he succeeded in making himself heard. 
‘‘Gentlemen of the convention,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘The committee on platform 
and resolutions is ready to report.’ 

The noise subsided until only a sup- 
pressed murmur filled the room, like the 
buzzing of a million bees. The secre- 
tary arose to read. As section after sec- 
tion was passed the convention grew 
every moment more excited. Burton 
watched with deep concern this increas- 
ing enthusiasm. He saw the smile 
broaden upon the face of Governor 
Moss at each new chorus of cheers, and 
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felt that every moment the case was 
growing more hopeless. 

Then, as the secretary finished reading 
and sank into his seat, the delegates 
were upon their feet, yelling wildly and 
calling for Moss. Only the few friends 
of Senator Bell remained sullenly in 
their seats. Burton’s heart sank within 
him; nothing could now stay the over- 
whelming tide of enthusiasm. But he 
must try; he must say something before 
it was too late. He looked up to the 
box where Katherine sat, to find inspira- 
tion for the task, but she was talking 
earnestly to someone —it looked very 
much like Ainsley —and appeared un- 
conscious of what was going on around 
her. 

Burton stood upon his chair and en- 
deavored to make himself heard. ‘‘Mis- 
ter Chairman! Mister Chairman!’’ he 
shouted; but in that vocal tempest no 
sound could be distinguished. ‘Moss! 
Moss! We want to hear Moss!’’ was the 
cry that rang from a thousand throats. 
The chairman turned helplessly to where 
the governor sat. The big man hesitated 
a moment, swept his eyes quickly over 
the animated audience, then slowly arose 
with a smile of triumph upon his face. 
For a moment the uproar was deafening; 
then, as he raised his hand and stood 
waiting for silence, the frenzied cheering 
subsided to an eager murmur, and he 
began to speak. 

‘*Boys,’’ said he in that familiar man- 
ner which went straight to the hearts of 
those sturdy sons of democracy, ‘‘I am 
glad to hear you cheer that way. It 
means that you are going to adopt the 
platform presented by your committee. 
It means that you are going to nominate 
men to office who will carry out the will 
of this convention. It means that the 
rights of the poor man are no longer to 
be placed at the mercy of unprincipled 
corporations and capitalists; that the 
people have at last risen to declare that 
this great commonwealth shall not be- 


come the prey of the iniquitous repre- 
sentatives of the money power.”’ 

Then for an hour he continued to 
address them upon his chosen theme, 
playing upon their prejudices and pas- 
sions, as a master touches the strings of 
his favorite instrument. And when he 
had finished the whole assembly arose 
and with one voice raised aloft his name. 
The moment there was a lull in the 
cheering, a dozen men sprang to their 
feet and moved the adoption of the plat- 
form. Burton again struggled to make 
himself heard, but was cried down by 
the hoots and cheers of the men around 
him. The chairman’s lips moved, and 
a wild chorus of ‘‘ayes’’ shook the 
roof; there was an instant’s pause, then 
a few feeble ‘‘noes.’’ 

“The report of the committee is 
adopted!’’ shouted the chairman, ‘‘and 
the gentleman from Dawson has the 
floor.’’ 

It was going just as Burton had feared. 
They were rushing things through in a 
storm, giving no time or opportunity for 
the opposition to make itself heard. 
The speaker who had been recognized 
by the chairman, after a brief encomium 
on the great party, closed with a brilliant 
peroration, placing in nomination for 
the senate His Excellency Samuel Allen 
Moss. Instantly it was moved and sec- 
onded that the- nomination be made by 
acclamation. A thousand voices clam- 
ored loudly for the question. The chair- 
man raised his hand for silence. The 
noise subsided, and he was about to put 
the question, when a man was seen mak- 
ing his way down the aisle to the front 
of the platform. Heclambered uncer- 
moniously over the railing, and stood 
upon the edge of the stage with arm up- 
raised and a look of determination on 
his face. 

‘‘Mister Chairman! Mister Chair- 
man!’’ he cried in a voice of thunder. 
The chairman turned and recognized 
the gentleman from Hill. His sudden 
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appearance took the crowd by surprise; 
but soon divining that he was about to 
oppose the motion, they determined to 
yell him down. 

“Sit down! Sit down! We do’ want 
to-hear you! Question! Question!’’ they 
shouted in deafening confusion, every 
time Burton opened his mouth to speak. 

He waited patiently for several 
minutes, but the confusion did not 
abate. He saw that they were deliber- 
ately trying to howl him down. Then 
a wave of anger swept over him, making 
his blood boil. ‘*‘Cowards!’’ he shouted, 
shaking his fist defiantly in their faces. 
A roar of derisive laughter was the 
answer. It stung him to fury. With 
arm upraised he towered above the jeer- 
ing mob, and poured out upon them a 
burning flood of invective and defiance. 

‘“‘Fools and cowards! Would you 
deny me the right to speak to this con- 
vention? (Cheers and groans) You are 
afraid to hear me speak, you cowardly 
scoundrels! (Loud laughter, and cries 
of ‘Sit down! You’ve talked long 
enough! Sit down!’’) I will not be 
howled down by a lot of drunken row- 
dies! I represent the people, and I will 
speak to this convention! (‘‘No you 
don’t! We’re the people! Sit down! 
Sit down!’’) Iam a free man, and I 
have a right to speak to this convention! 
(Whoops and wild yells) I have a right 
to speak, and I will speak, if it takes till 
tomorrow morning!’ (Cries of ‘‘Put 
him out! Put him out! Question! Ques- 
tion!) 

The chairman, to divert the attention 
of the delegates, asked the band to play, 
and for atime the tumult of voices was 
drowned in the fulminating strains of 
a boisterous patriotic air. But when it 
was finished the cheering began again. 
The excitement spread to the galleries; 
old men, women and boys forgot them- 
selves and yelled for no better reason 
than because other people around them 
were yelling. The chairman begged for 
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order that the gentleman might go on 
with his speech, but in vain. ‘The whole 
house was in an uproar; hundreds of 
men were on their feet, talking angrily 
and shaking their clenched fists in each 
other’s faces. And all the time the gen- 
tleman from Hill strode up and down 
the stage, glaring threateningly to right 
and left. 

The very violence of his enemies 
began at length to teil in Burton’s favor. 
The saner ones among them urged their 
less considerate associates to allow him 
to proceed with his speech. In the 
boxes the sympathy was all with him. 
He chanced to look up and saw Kather- 
ine standing erect, her cheeks pale with 
intense anger, and her eyes flashing down 
contempt and hatred upon the hooting 
men below. As she caught Burton’s eye 
she leaned far out of the box, raised her 
hand, and stood looking intently at him. 
Then with a smile she tossed her fan so 
that it fell down at his feet. The crowd 
set up a furious cheering. Burton 
picked up the fan, and acknowledged 
it gracefully with a bow, which again 
set the convention wild. He kept his 
eye fixed on Katherine. She seemed to 
be saying something to him. At first 
he could not understand; then it came 
to him like a flash. He opened the fan 
and saw that there was writing upon it. 
“Bravo Tom! I have the papers —tax 
veto and land grant—at back of stage. 
Now go for them right!’’ And even as 
he finished reading a man from behind 
handed him a bundle of papers. 

For a moment he felt dizzy. All that 
surging sea of faces swam before him. 
He seemed to be falling through the 
floor. But, with a great effort, he re- 
covered himself, and stood for a moment 
looking out over the frantic assembly, 
while he gathered his strength for a final 
effort. Then, advancing to the extreme 
edge of the platform, he roared out ina 
voice like the bellowing of a mad bull: 

‘“*‘Cowards and curs I call you, who 
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would hoot down a fellow citizen!’’ 
Before those thundering tones the lesser 
voices shrank as if appalled, grew fainter, 
trembled for an instant upon the verge 
of a new outburst, then died away to an 
awed, uneasy whisper. At last the man 
from Hill was to have his turn. 

In stinging terms he rebuked the 
assembly for refusing him the right to 
speak; and when he had voiced his in- 
dignation, he went on to condemn their 
unfair and unusual method of procedure. 
He denied the right of the convention 
to nominate a senator, when the matter 
had not been previously referred to the 
people. For an hour he pleaded elo- 
quently in behalf of Senator Bell, and 
denounced the man who had endeavored 
to supersede him. Then he opened the 
package of papers which he held in his 
hand and began to read; and as letter 
after letter, document after document 
was read, the vast assembly, lately so 
boisterous with enthusiasm, sat in speech- 
less silence. The friend of the people 
stood convicted before them; and the 
whole state adminstration was implicated 
in gross inconsistencies and disloyalty to 
the party. The revelations struck the 
people dumb; they sat as if entranced. 

‘*Gentlemen of the convention,’’ said 
Burton, when he had finished reading, 
“TI have but one thing to ask of you: it 
is that you do not hastily withdraw your 
favor from a man who has served you 
long and well to bestow it upon a man 
like that.”’ 

As he passed to his seat the people sat 
for a time in silence, unable for very 
conviction to dispute or deny the charges 
he had made. But slowly, as if from 
a trance, they began to awake. Then 
from aisle to aisle, from delegation to 
delegation, up from the stage and the 
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lower floor to the fluttering boxes and 
frantic gallery, reverberating to every 
corner of the mighty hall rolled a thun- 
dering cheer: ‘‘Hurrah for Burton! 
Hurrah for Bell! Hurrah for Burton 
and Bell!’’ A voice from somewhere in 
the gallery, attuning itself to a shrill key 
shouted, ‘‘Where’s Moss?’”’ A roar of 
mocking laughter was the answer; for 
the friend of the people had stolen away, 
and was nowhere to be found. 

As Burton passed to his seat his 
friends rushed forward and gathering 
around him, showered upon him their 
congratulations. He hurried through 
with these as quickly as possible and 
went to find Katherine. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Burton!’’ she said earnestly, 
while her cheeks glowed with a rich, 
triumphant red; ‘‘it was just splendid! 
You did come back at them nobly.” 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ responded Burton; 
‘*but it seems to me that you had a good 
deal to do with it. Where did you get 
those papers?”’ 


“Sh! You mustn’t ask me,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘They were some letters that 
I found.”’ 


‘‘And to think that I was jealous!’’ 
exclaimed the young man. 

‘Jealous! Oh, Tom!’’ And she gave 
him a look that more than compensated 
him for the indignities he had suffered. 

A few months later the democracy of 
the seventh district, seeking a reliable 
and aggressive man te represent it in 
congress, conferred the nomination on 
the Honorable Thomas Burton, and he 
was easily elected. And a little later he 
was likewise simultaneously nominated 
and elected to another responsible posi- 
tion, wherein the constituency, though 
much smaller, was equally valuable and 
hard to please. 





I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough, none has ever yet adored 
or worshipped half enough, none has begun to think how divine he himself is, and 
how certain the future is.— Walt Whitman. 














The Stampede 


By JOSEPH BURKE EGAN 


ITH swift, accurate hands they 

saddled their horses. No one 
spoke. The danger was too pressing. 
‘*Head the herd south; keep it down 
the wind to Pine River.” The little 
hut was left to its fate. A long way off 
on the prairie, like a rim of rubies on the 
sky-line, burned the innumerable flames 
of the fire. The encircling air was thick 
with the flying soot of grass. A sup- 
pressed murmur seemed to tremble 
through the ground, a murmur not loud, 
but continuous and deep and full of 
a foreboding, mysterious power. 

The little sky-larks and field birds 
were getting up in the grasses; the 
atmosphere grew full of their aimless 
twitterings. Now and then a hare from 
up country came bounding by, going 
down wind to Pine River. In the dis- 
tance the shrill. scream of the owl, 
affrighted on her noiseless wing, and the 
bark of the prairie dog grew loud and 
more loud. Now and then a rustle by 
in the grass, a silvery gleam, a metallic 
whirr from a rattle. The snakes too 
were moving; instinct sped behind each 
living thing and urged it on. All were 
friends in the common peril. 

The herders had separated; one of 
them, looming huge and indistinct in the 
subdued light, rode swiftly along the top 
of a little hummock; below him lay the 
vast herd still sleeping: now and then 
a tremor passed over it, as though a 
phantasm of the coming danger had 
crept into the animals’ sleep and warned 
them. At the sound of the herder’s ap- 
proach the leaders, great bulls of many 
years and battles, sprang to their feet. 
For an instant they stood as though 


dazed, then with one accord they flung 
up their lowered heads and breathed in 
the smoke-scented air; the gleam of the 
fire flickered in” their dilated eyes. 
They shook their heads angrily, snorted 
and pawing up the ground with their 
fore feet threw it over their shoulders. 

At these sounds the whole herd rose 
like a wave. Then began one of the 
most terrible sights the eye of man has 
seen. The stampede; the mad flight of 
thirty thousand head of cattle. The 
great herder rode on the flank. He sent 
his deep voice over the backs of the 
moving mass, in a vain endeavor to stay 
its mad flight; it was lost at his shoulder 
in the roar of hoofs. He tried to sing 
to them; but had a voice been given 
him that would reach for miles it would 
have been a murmur when compared to 
the deep thunder of the flight; insen- 
sibly the pace quickened; the rear 
crowding on the advance; from a trot it 
grew to a gallop, from a gallop it grew 
to a mad rush. The hoarse breathing 
and bellowing of those thousands of 
throats sounded like the roar of a great 
waterfall, mightier and more awe-inspir- 
ing than Niagara. The jostling and 
rustling of their bodies seemed like the 
rush of a vast wind ina pine forest. The 
clatter and thud of their hoofs rose like 
summer’s thunder over it all. 

Behind, the fire crept closer. It had 
moved down from its position on the 
sky-line, and loomed up on the prairie 
like a great circle of red wigwams. By 
the lurid light the dense smoke of the 
conflagration could be seen. It rose like 
a pillar of granite, and hung down over 
the fire like draperies of lead. The 
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air was filled with thousands of birds, 
twittering and fluttering aimlessly, drawn 
to their deaths by the mysterious influ- 
ence of the fire. The earth on the flanks 
of the herd swarmed with snakes. They 
jostled one another, rattler and black 
and copperhead, and made nothing of 
it. Over them, unmindful of their 
fangs, bounded hundreds of rabbits and 
great jacks, and yonder passed a herd of 
deer swift as the wind. In among them 
and after them went the gaunt wolves 
and coyotes, their red tongues lolling 
from their mouths. Nature had recon- 
ciled their enmities and in the common 
peril the gaunt wolf held companionship 
with the fawn. 

Now the stampede grew wilder; the 
terrible pace was telling. Thousands of 
mangled bodies strewed the ground in 


* the wake of the herd. Mother and calf 


and old bull, caught in the whirling 
vortex of bodies and hurled to the 
ground, were crushed and trampled into 
a shapeless mass of flesh and blood. 
The ground wriggled with trampled 
snakes and groaned with stricken steers. 
Here and there lay a horse. Near one 
of the latter was a dark bunch, blood- 
soaked and dead. Only a white brow 
and eyes set in aterrible agony told of 
the death ‘struggles of a brave man. 
Some one who had been presumptuous 
enough to oppose his little might to the 
irresistible power of the stampede. 
Only the strongest in the herd were left 
now; as they ran their horns jostled 
together. The crimson light of the fire 
blackened the shadow under their feet 
and lengthened it before them. They 
madly endeavored to run over it, to pass 
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beyond it; but the sheet-like flames grew 
nearer, moving like the advance of a 
great tide over the grass. Every mo- 
ment the tumult grew wilder; wilder, 
till the air was full of strange cries and 
wails; wilder, till all order seemed lost, 
till chaos threatened; wilder, till the 
earth shook and trembled. 

A little ravine sank across the path of 
flight. In an instant it was full to the 
brim with mangled bodies; the rest 
passed over the living bridge. There 
was need of haste, the river was still 
at some distance, the flames were nearer. 
They crawled in the high grass like 
snakes. They curled down the gopher 
holes and leaped into the air; they em- 
braced the thick weeds and sizzled on 
fat cacti. Their advance rushed on in 
a mad conquest, leaving behind a matted 
mass of fire. Now the heat scorched the 
herd. The stampede had reached its 
height. Inthe distance lay Pine River, 
red with the reflection of flames. Into 
its deep waters the herd dashed with a 
thundering roar. The rear crowded 
the advance, the flames crowded the 
rear. The fire burned under the feet of 
the last as they rushed down the bank, 
roaring and bellowing. Like an aveng- 
ing army the sheets of fire rolled down 
to the water’s level. The flames stood 
for a moment on the edge of the cliffs 
with red arms cast above their heads, 
then cowered and shrank back. In one 
hour of time the vast prairie had been 
turned from a rich green plain filled 
with flowers and kine, to a barren 
waste, strewn for miles with embers and 
the blackened bodies of innumerable 
beasts. 





LOVE’S 
ICELY’S fingers wander lightly 
O’er her silver-stringéd lute ; 
Though she touch it ne’er so slightly, 


Wakes its song, (where once ’twas mute). 


SPRINGFIELD, MIssouRI. 


TOUCH 


So when press those slender fingers 
On my heart-strings, hushed ere this, 
Other music lives and lingers, 
Thrilling all my soul with bliss. 
Pauline Frances Camp 




















The Bitterness. of Death 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


I. 


T was early in the summer morning. 

The rays of the newly risen sun burst 
through the leafy branches of the over- 
hanging trees and fell in floods of yellow 
light upon the wayside flowers, or broke 
into luminous spray against the reflect- 
ing spheres of the dew-drops that tipped 
like crystal the upright blades of the 
fresh young grass. ‘The thrushes in the 
hedge-rows, the mocking birds in the 
mulberry trees, and the field sparrows 
in the stunted. bushes whistled and 
chirped and sang; while the farmer 
coming home from the town where his 
business had kept him over night, caught 
the infection in the bird notes and whis- 
tled too, and laughed because it was 
good to live. Far away over the rounded 
hills there was a tinkling of bells as the 
cattle went forth to pasture; nearer, the 
clear air was vibrant with indistinct 
sound, and past all and over all swept the 
morning breeze, scented with the breath 
of the dew-laden blossoms and the good 
earthy odor of the rested world. And 
here and there where the low, weather- 
beaten farm-houses stood, columns of 
curling smoke rose high in the thin air, 
proclaiming the tidings afar that it was 
breakfast time in the country. 

Stirred by the evidence of the hour, 
and urged by the demands of a sharp- 
ened appetite, the farmer brushed his 
horse into a long swinging ‘‘lope”’ which 
quickly brought into sight the low, white 
house that he called ‘‘home.’’ Truly it 
was hishome. Here his father had lived, 
and his grand-father, and here he in his 
turn had brought his wife. That was 


two years ago now, and happiness and 
rude plenty and love were a part of the 
old white house. 

Out in the yard the yellow sunflowers 
nodded a salutation to the great broad 
sun, the hens led their piping broods 
about, and even the ducks quacked a 
boisterous welcome. How good it was, 
thought the farmer, to be at home again. 

Dismounting, he threw his bridle-rein 
over a hook in an oak tree that stood 
before the gate and entered the enclos- 
ure; then, for the first time he noticed 
that the house seemed closed and that 
here, at least, no smoke came curling 
from the kitchen chimney. 

‘Sally must be a sleepin’ late this 


‘ mornin’,”’ he said, half jestingly, half to 


reassure himself, for a queer sensation 
had risen in his throat. Sally had been 
alone last night. What if—? He 
steadied himself with an effort and 
resumed his whistling as he walked up’ 
the steps and tried the door. It was 
locked. 

The hens clustered about his feet 
clamoring to be fed, the bees droned 
lazily among the sunflowers, a cardinal 
flashed his gaudy colors through the 
opening of a thicket in the orchard, a 
mocking bird swinging on an apple 
bough filled the air with song; but the 
man, filled with a vague alarm, hurried 
unheeding around the house and looked 
in at the open door. The stove, freshly 
polished, stood in one end of the room, 
at the other was the table with the dishes 
upon it, all orderly as they had been 
placed the evening before. Near the 
door a chaif had been overturned, other- 
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wise the room was as if the dainty house- 
wife had but just stepped over the 
threshold. 


As he peered in at the door he hesi- 


tated, half expecting her to leap out from 
some hiding place and laugh at his terror. 
A mouse nibbled and scratched among 
the crusts in the cupboard. All else was 
still. 

“Sally?” he called in a quavering 
voice. The mouse stopped scratching. 
There was no answer. 

‘*What a fool I am,’’ he said aloud. 
‘*She has only gone to a neighbor’s.”’ 

Stepping in he went to the bedroom 
door and halted again. What if— 
Almost his heart stopped beating. 

“*Pshaw!’’ He threw the door open 
with a jerk. Then he reeled back, 
screaming hoarsely and grasping at the 
walls for support. Almost at his feet 
lay the body of his wife. There were 
finger marks at the throat. He knew! 
ah God, he knew! 

But he made no further outcry. His 
face twitched convulsively and his eyes 
grew dry and staring, but his step was 
firm and his hand steady as he took 
down a shotgun from its rack on the 
kitchen wall. With painful delibera- 
tion he opened the gun and examined 
the cartridges, and then, as the blood 
surged back and suffused his white, set 
face he threw the weapon to the floor. 
He wanted no gun. No! He must 
grasp that devil by the throat and kill 
him slowly—as she had been killed. 
Ay, he would thrust him down on the 
hard, dry, pitiless earth, pound his up- 
turned face till the quivering flesh should 
open and’ gape and bleed, rend the life 
piece by piece from the shapeless mass, 
and listen and laugh at its moaning. 

He shook with a spasm of fury, a dry, 
snarling cry burst from his lips, and 
rushing from the house, he seized a 
rough stone and started to find the man. 
’ Then a sense of his helplessness came, 
and of his loss; and, falling face down- 
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ward in the roadside grass, he prayed 
that he might die. 


II. 


It was almost sunset. The yard and 
the orchard were filled with men. All 
were heavily armed, and a stern, un- 
earthly quiet prevailed. A half dozen 
of beyond middle age, some grizzled by 
exposure to sun and rain, some whitened 
by long service at desk or counter, con- 
ferred together and now and then gave 
directions. Small squads came and went 
almost on tiptoe. The doer of the deed 
was known. The hounds, brought from 
the county prison on the noon train, were 
slowly tracking him through the dense 
swamps along the river. The sheriff 
had come and gone, for what could he 
do? The people from whom he derived 
his authority had taken the power back 
into theirown hands. Nota man would 
do his bidding. 

But few negroes were present, and 
these old and well known. Between the 
two races, who until this time had worked 
contentedly side by side, there was now 
deep distrust. They looked at each 
other askance; there were few words. 
Not that the negroes would shield the 
offender. Among themselves they were 
outspoken in their condemnation of the 
deed. But they knew the white man. 
When his women are ‘touched he is as 
dangerous as a lioness robbed of her 
whelps—he smites first and justifies 
afterwards — therefore they kept away 
from him. 

In one corner of. the yard, however, a 
gray-haired negro preacher was trying to 
talk to some of the men, but they turned 
from him as they had already turned 
from the clergyman of their own race — 
an old man, who had baptized their 
children and buried their dead for a 
generation past. Seeing that no one 
would listen, the old negro turned away 
with downcast and hopeless eyes. Then 
with a trembling hand, he lifted from 
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his head his rusty and battered black 
silk hat—the emblem of his calling and 
his office—and knelt down humbly in 
the trodden dust. The white preacher 
saw him there and was touched. He 
forgot that the man was black -— he saw 
only an old man pleading with his God. 
Very quietly he came and knelt down 
beside him. Surely God would hear. 
But when they arose the crowd was 
streaming away toward the river. 

‘*Silas,’’ said the white man, ‘‘let us 
follow; there will be trouble yonder.’’ 

‘‘But, Marse Jack,--’’ hesitated the 
other, his dark face growing ashen with 
horror. 

**Ves, I know, Silas. 
work ?”’ 

‘“‘The Lord’s will be done,’’ said the 
negro, and they followed the crowd. 

In one room of the house was a man 
crazed with grief. A few friends sat 
watching him as he raved or called aloud 
for his wife who was dead. A _ black 
woman, bent with age, came in at the 
door and he cursed her. The tears 
sprang into her faded eyes, but she came 
forward and touched him as tenderly as 
a mother touches her babe. 

‘‘Don’t know me, sonny?’’ she asked 
softly, ‘Don’t know yer ole black 
mammy?”’ 

She sat down and took his hand be- 
tween her withered palms. Her thin, 
cracked voice rose in a simple song —a 
song with which she had hushed him 
to sleep many a time, before he had 
known the world and its bitterness and 
its sorrow. The wild light died from 
his eyes and his head dropped forward. 

“Come along, sonny. Let Mammy 
put yer ter bed.’’ And holding to her 
hand, like a little child, he suffered her 
to lead him away. 


But the Lord’s 


III. 
Lying in the deep shadows of the 
cane, in the thickest portion of the river 
swamp, was a black man. He was low 


- 
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of stature but strongly built, and his face 
was as the face of a beast. He was 
hungry and thirsty, but he dared not 
venture forth. His own people would 
turn from him with loathing, and would 
set the white man on his track. And 
the white men-—his frame shook with 
a nervous chill. Would night never 
come, that he might put miles between 
himself and the accursed spot? He 
buried his face in his arms and tried to 
stop thinking. 

What was that? Was she screaming 
still? No; only the weird cry of a 
screech-owl in the dark recesses of the 
swamp. But that other sound? He sat 
bolt upright and listened! 

Far up the river, but reverberating 
down his track like the voice of doom, 
came the deep, bell-like mouthing of a 
hound. He had not thought of this. 
The cold perspiration stood in great 
beads upon his forehead. For a mo- 
ment he stood paralyzed; then leaping 
through the briars and the tangled cane, 
he ran. Death—death in its most hor- 
rible form—was close at his heels. His 
shoes impeded him—he kicked them off 
and ran on. 

As he came to a little stream, he re- 
membered that the dogs could not scent 
him in the flowing water, and turning 
he waded down it. The baying of the 
great dog was nearer now. There was 
no more time — he sprang upon the 
marshy bank and plunged again through 
the tangled swamp. The blackbirds 
rose in clouds before him, the rabbits 
hastened out of his path—he did not see 
them. A rattlesnake whirred a danger 
signal just ahead; he did not hear it. 

Ha! What sharp, stinging thrust was 
that upon his ankle? A thorn, perhaps. 
Death was too near for a man to stop for 
trifles, and so he ran on. 


IV. 


A party of puzzled but determined 
men stood at the brink of the little 
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stream. Night was coming fast. For 
an hour they had tried in vain to strike 
the lost trail afresh; until now the tired, 
baffled dogs stood still at the edge of the 
water and gazed wistfully into the thick- 
ets beyond. 

“It’s all right,’’ said One of the men, 
‘“‘He’s in this swamp. So much we 
know, and every inch around it is 
guarded. We’ll have him before day- 
light comes again.’’ 

The others acquiesced but they lin- 
gered, searching aimlessly about. Pres- 
ently the two old men, the white and 
the black, came laboring up. Their 
limbs had lost their vigor and the 
others had left them far behind. The 


white man was almost exhausted. 

‘I am very tired and- dry, Silas,”’ he 
said, ‘‘Let us go to the river and drink; 
the water is purer there.”’ 

They waded through a stretch of 
swamp and came down to the brink of 
the swirling, gliding water. A little 
way off a strange-looking object lay. 
They went up to it and saw the swollen, 
bloated corpse of the hunted man. Two 
tiny punctures on his ankle showed the 
manner of his death. 

The white man fell upon his knees: 

‘**Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ 
saith the Lord,’’ he quoted solemnly. 

‘‘Amen,’’ echoed the negro. 

Then they called the others. 
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“THERE IS A QUIET SPOT” 
T= is a quiet spot that calls 
To me when hawthorn blossoms blow, 
Where sunlight through the linden falls 
Upon the clovered hush below. 


’Tis there wing’d Peace comes down to me; 
* Tis there my heart interprets clear 
God’s promise of the years to be: 
There, at the grave of my Most Dear, 
W. J. Elmendorf 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


Fd 
ALL SOUL’S DAY 


WITHIN the church on All Soul’s Day 

I knelt with those uncomforted, 

Who bowed their weary heads to pray 
Their sad prayers for the happy dead. 


We, with the sting of tears still hot 
Upon our faces, prayed for those 
Who have forgot ali tears, forgot 
The long-passed pageant of old woes. 


We, with the anxious soul and brain, 
Prayed peace for those who ever dwell 

In that great calm that follows pain 
Safe-housed in God’s white citadel. 


Oh, futile, tender mockery ! 
We, hampered, fettered in the strife, 
Should pray for those glad souls made free 
Of the great burden that is life. 


Dear God, another prayer I said— 
Humbly I asked who might not give, 
Pray ye for us, thrice happy dead, 
For us who live, for us who live! 


Theodosta Garrison 
New York CIty. 


MON DESIRE 


Almmsr the throng one moves in softest grey, 
Uplifts to mine a glance of shy surprise : 
With chastened mien, wide-eyed, serene; 
beneath— 
What slumbrous passion lies? 


Fair temple! framed by le bon Dieu, to guard 
The flame celestial bright : in Vestal true, 

A chaste enduring light that doth but serve 
To swell each charm anew. 


Be mine the raptured bliss to feed the fire, 
That steady burns till journey’s farthest reach; 
Of love that when all else in shadow falls, 
Still answers sensate 
Minnie Nelson Hinds 


WINCHESTER, MAss. 
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“MARRIED AND MATED 


HE vows were said which made them one 
For happiness or woe}; 
They pledged themselves thro’ light and gloom 
Together e’er to go. 
The echo of the wedding bells 
Came slowly, as if freighted 
With more than bliss, to those who now 
Were married — were they mated? 


The bridal gown was put aside, 
The veil was laid away: 

A frock was donned to suit the needs 
Of somber every-day: 

Dropped threads of life were gathered up, 
And two lives joined were fated 

To walk the path of days as one, 
Wedded—but were they mated? 


“Two lives with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat-as one” ; 

Two souls to strive in unison 
Till strife of life is done. 

One life with doubled force for joy, 
And usefulness, ne’er rated: 

Thus is a marriage made in Heaven, 
And two souls here are mated. 


They “know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air 3 
But only know they cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
And as they climb to loftier planes — 
Tho’ slow, and oft belated — 
With hand in hand, and heart to heart, 
They'll go—for they are mated. 
Mildred Tate Wells 


DARDEN, MISSISSIPPI. 


s 


I HEARD A LARK 
(From John McGovern’s Poems) 


| HEARD a lark amid the morning clouds 
That wrapt his flight of song. As if that 
lark, 
Seer of the dawn, rose on prophetic wing, 
The sun now gorged the canyons of the sky, 
And, all the barriers of the zenith breaking, 
On happy Earth there flowed a shining ocean. 


With this thing seeing, I, poor wonderling, 

Made half of saddened sunlight, raised mine 
eyes, 

Cast off my baser part, and grew eternal. 
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Lark of the earth, thy sofg shall still go on 

When mocking blasts bestrow thy tiny plumes. 

E’en now thy notes of earlier Spring may be 

Well out upon an awful pilgrimage, 

Where dumb, despised, unshapen worlds go by, 

And all is dark forever. Yea, although 

The hand of Cruelty might scarcely feel 

Thy heart-beats in its grasp, not less thy cry 

May probe eternity, to leave behind 

Faith’s low petition and Doubt’s loud harangue. 
John McGovern 


Cnicaco, ILLINo!s. 


vt 


THE CHANDLER TREE 


WE are bent, my brother; the heavy load 

Is a galling one for the dusty road 
Of the years which stretch in unbroken line, 
To the fate that’s yours and the fate that’s mine; 
So, to hide my tears, I direct my gaze 
Toward the borderland of those boyhood days 
When the orchard sod was a tropic sea— 
And a fruitful isle was the Chandler tree ! 


I can see you now—as you hugged your knee, 

With your back to the pole of the gnarled old 
tree, 

With your brown toes sunk in the yielding 
sand—’ 

And the juicy fruit in your dexter hand, 

Through the sugared rift in its piebald hide, 

Was a glimpse of the pink-veined meat inside— 

And the sun-flecked shade of that Chandler tree 

Was a land of plenty to you and me! 


I can see you, too—as you crooked the tip 

Of your index digit, and gave a flip 

To the over-venturesome, greedy bee 

That was bent on pilf’ring the sweets that we 
Held all our own—as a special joy 
That the Lord had made for the barefoot boy! 
And the mottled shade of that Chandler tree 
Was a kingdom ruled by you and me! 


Ah, those days are gone, with the sticky stains 
Of the apple-juice—but the tang remains; 

The familiar tang of the wine we lipped— 

*T was a drink divine that the gods ne’er sipped! 
Then a smack—a taste; and I'll lift my load, 
And go plodding on down the dusty road 

Of the years which stretch in unbroken line— 
To the fate that’s yours and the fate that’s mine! 
James Ball Naylor 


MALTA, OHIo. 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


CONCERNING AN ALLEGED SHORTAGE IN THE BABY CROP 


HERE are ten men fit to command 

an army, against one man fit to 
father a family. Is it possible that a 
recognition of this fact is the inspira- 
tion of the visible revolt from the marri- 
age altar—race-suicide, the president 
terms it? 

As a matter of course, this, like all 
other social phenomena, is the result of 
economic causes, not of moral decline. 

As for ‘‘race-suicide,’’ I know no race 
except the human race, and that is cer- 
tainly increasing in numbers. I am not 
deeply concerned for exceptional race- 
fragments which from obvious causes 
decline, perhaps perish. There are 
plenty left—and the best are always left. 
If the French and the Australians and 
the Americans of the early stock have 
ceased to breed as rapidly as they die, 
why, they will in time disappear, and 
nobody the worse for it. Their places 
will be taken by immigrants of later date, 
who will multiply and replenish the 
earth quite rapidly enough to supply the 
demand for men and women to do the 
world’s work. 


A Baseless Fear 


As many as a dozen men of various 
stations and conditions of life have told 
me, during the last half dozen years, 
that they feared the world would be 


harder on their children than it had 
been on them. Weare in the midst of 
vast economic changes. No wonder 
these are not clearly understood by the 
majority—or by any. No wonder their 
portents fill the minds of the many with 
dread. We seem to see, even in this 
freest country on earth, the liberties of 
the individual abridged, slowly, steadily; 
the rights of man subordinated to the 
rights of property; and it is not surpris- 
ing that many now of mature years 
should fear for the future of their 
children. 

There is no real reason to fear. The 
individual in this country, and in every 
civilized country on earth, was never so 
free as he is today. The forms of 
tyranny survive in most constitutions, 
and men are not lacking, in legislatures 
and courts, to give temporary effect 
to these legally permissible tyrannies. 
These are the expiring efforts of the 
old order. We have outgrown all our 
constitutions; and our legislators—even 
our courts—now take their law direct 
from the People. Education is making 
men free—and nothing under heaven 
can stop its operations. Invention is 
emancipating men and women from the 
back-crooking, heart-breaking manual 
labor of the world, and no power of 
human greed can long prevent the just 
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and equal diffusion of the benefits of 
invention. Patents expire, prices fall; 
that which yesterday was a luxury 
enjoyed by a few is today the cheap 
and common tool of all. 


Pain*in the Transition 


The transition involves pain. Our 
ablest men—not our best—seize special 
advantages—a natural monopoly of a 
universal necessity, for example, as of 


anthracite, and levy robber toll upon the’ 


rest of us. But the toll-taker’s days are 
numbered. Our children will have less 
trouble with him and his kind than we 
have had. 

Personally, I suspect that the women 
are managing this recent decline in the 
birth-rate. It has nothing to do with 
social ambitions, or that sort of non- 
sense. . It is at work from top to bottom 
of the social scale. Probably it means 
that with increasing intelligence the 
women see themselves more clearly in 
their time-honored role of household 
slave—and determine to get a change. 

The highest test of the noblest powers 
and attributes of man or woman is par- 
enthood. It is kind and thoughtful of 
certain comfortable bachelors, viewing 
the battle from afar, to give advice to 
braver or less cautious men struggling 

with the actual problems of fatherhood; 
' but, the fact is, most of their theories 
do not apply. There is no problem 
more puzzling, nor more laden with 
painful possibilities, than a young son 
or a daughter. I do not wonder that 
young men and women of this day hold 
back from marriage until they have given 
the subject deep and prayerful considera- 
tion. Since I have been able to view 
the: question from the standpoint of 
experience, I have rather marveled at 
the reckless gayety with which youth in 
all the past ages has assumed the marital 
bond. 

Coming back to our starting point: I 
have no very clear idea whether the 
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Americans of the early stock are com- 
mitting race-suicide. Nor do I very 
much care whether they are ornot. The 
one thing I am tolerably certain of is 
that there will be plenty of men and 
women for the work of every age of 
the earth, and in every age better and 
stronger and wiser and freer men and 
women. I am not borrowing any trouble 
about the next generation. It will know 
more, and live better, and probably 
longer, than our own generation. 


What a Bald-Headed Poet Said 


It was a bald-headed poet and philoso- 
pher who once said to me, apropos of 
nothing that would interest you: 

‘‘Marriage is a fearful joy. It is a 
sweet sorrow. It is the most important 
business in the life of any man or 
woman, yet almost every man and 
woman enters upon it with less prepara- 
tion for its duties than either would com- 
monly make for an evening party. False 
modesty locks the lips of Experience, 
and Youth proceeds, unadvised, to learn 
all the old lessons in the school of hard 
knocks. By this system, it takes the 
average married pair ten years to fight 
each other to a stand-still. I think this 
is a condition that gravely reflects upon 
the intelligence of the race. I fully 
believe that we should be able to cut this 
period to five years.’’ 


What a Woman Said 


It was a woman, a very gentle, wise, 
motherly little woman, who said to me: 

‘‘The president and Doctor Eliot and 
the rest of the worried gentlemen have 
not mistaken the signs of the times. 
There will hereafter be fewer children 
born into all civilized countries, and 
these will be reared with more thought- 
ful care. What we want is not more 
men and women, but better men and 
women. Noman can know the misery of 
a mother condemned to bring a new 
child into the world every year or two, 
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when she knows she has no possible 
chance to give them a fair start in life. 
Women are responsible for the decline 
in the birth-rate; but they are not moved 
by any such selfish motives as the men 
ascribe to them. They simply have 
determined that they will not bring into 
the world more children than they can 
take proper care of.’ 

It was a scientist who said to me: 

“The decline in the birth-rate in all 
civilized countries is the natural and 
inevitable result of improvements in the 
means of preserving and prolonging 
life. Savage peoples, exposed through 
their ignorance to the ravages of wild 
beasts, of plagues and famines, and 
other scourges which civilization has 
eliminated, must of necessity breed 
rapidly or be wiped out. In proportion 
to the degree in which these menaces 
are abated, and the consequent advance 
made by any people in true enlighten- 


THE FARMER’S SON 


PROFESSOR J. B. WEEMS of the 

department of agricultural chemistry 
in the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, is gathering material 
for a book to be entitled Zhe Farmer's 
Son and His Problems. We has ad- 
dressed, among others, one of my dis- 
tinguished friends, with a request for 
answers to a dozen questions touching 
on the farmer’s son and his problems. 
Now, although my friend was an infant 
prodigy in the business world, he was 
not a farm boy, and is not, therefore, 
entitled to speak upon this subject. I 
doubt if he could locate a ringbone, or 
milk a cow, and I consider it an even 
bet that he could not find the king-bolt 
on a Studebaker wagon. He never put 
in any rainy days turning the grind- 
stone, nor did he ever husk the down- 
row. He has, therefore, naturally enough, 
asked me to answer Professor Weems’ 
questions from the standpoint of an 


ment, its birth-rate will be found to de- 
cline. This is one.of the things that are 
self-regulating—or regulated by the sub- 
conscious intelligence of the race.”’ 

It was a grizzly old doctor, gruff of 
manner and tender of heart, who. said 
to me: 

“If husbands had to take turns in 
bearing babies, there would be not to 
exceed three children in any family. 
The wife would be fool enough to bear 
a second child, but no man would do it. 
When a woman has borne a man’s child, 
she has put him under obligations from 
which nothing on earth ever can decently 
set him free. He owes her more than 
he owes any other mortal, not even 
excepting the mother who bore him. If 
he has an atom of manhood in him, he 
will sacrifice everything, endure every- 
thing, to protect and care for the mother 
of his child.’’ 

The doctor disapproves of divorces. 


AND HIS PROBLEMS 


expert. These are the questions and 
the answers: 


1. What advantage has the country boy 
over the city boy for success in life? 
Fresh air, more hours of sleep, closer 

knowledge of nature, less random amuse- 

ment — plays, papers, society, etc.—and 
more forced thinking on practical pro- 
blems. 

2. What disadvantages has the country 
boy to overcome as compared with the 
city boy for success in life? 

Usually, the lack of good books and 
of the time to read them; a shyness, 
when he does enter the town to begin 
his career, in the presence of people who 
mentally and physically are probably in 
no degree superior to himself; a disposi- 
tion to mistake the clothes for the man— 
until he learns the tricks of the city, and 
that elegance is quite as likely to cover a 
good bluff as to adorn merit. His dis- 
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advantages, in short, are a mighty sight 

less conspicuous than his advantages. 

3. In the country school, what studies 
would you regard as the most important 
Sor the country boy? 


Let the teacher find the boy’s natural 
bent and encourage it. The average boy 
gets more from history and general read- 
ing—more breadth of view, more sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men, more joy of 
life—than from other studies. One boy 
has a business instinct strongest; another 
has an intellectual impulse predominant; 
another loves mechanics; another in- 
‘herits love of the soil, and a more than 
ordinary wisdom in working it: the wise 
teacher will discover these special apti- 
tudes, and help each boy along the line 
of his natural preferences. A teacher’s 
best work is in keeping square pegs out 
of round holes. 


¢. Do you think the young men find the 
city more attractive than the country? 

Why? 

Apparently, since the cities are con- 
stantly recruited from the country, 
many, perhaps most country boys, find 
the city the more attractive. Why? In 
obedience to the common human im- 
pulse to better one’s condition, to widen 
one’s knowledge, to see more of life. In 
many cases—(but never in the case of a 
boy really worth anything)—in order to 
escape labor that soils the hands and 
tires the muscles. 


5. To what extent are the farmers respon- 
sible for their sons leaving the farm? 

It all depends on the farmer—and the 
boy. Farm work is of necessity man- 
work, hard work. To the extent that 
a farmer makes his boy’s work harder 
than it need be, to the extent that he 
makes the boy’s home less pleasant than 
it might be, he is responsible if the 
boy acquires a distaste for his home 
and the farm. 


6. Do you believe that the country boy 


~ 
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should have a college education if he ts 

to remain on the farm? 

I believe that every man and woman 
should have all the education that can be 
honestly acquired and safely carried. 
If a boy is of the kind that would be 
made better and kinder by a college 
education, he should have it, provided 
he can get it without depriving his par- 
ents of simple necessities. I think any 
parents would be glad to sacrifice most 
of the comforts to educate a child they 
thought likely to be benefitted by the 
education. Of course, if he means to 
be a drudge, working from dawn to 
dark, and sleeping from dark to dawn, 
merely to acquire more property than 
he actually needs, he doesn’t require any 
education beyond a knowledge of his 
animals and his fields and his markets. 
But if he means really to live, I know of 
no good reason why he should not fit 
himself to enjoy the same intellectual 
delights that are open to his brother in 
the city. 


7. To what studies would you advise a 
young man from the country to give 
special attention in his college course if 
he desires to remain on the farm? 


First of all, he should learn all he can 
that will make him a himamore skill- 
ful farmer. Secondarily, history, the 
science of government and citizenship, 
the rudiments of the fine arts at least, 
and the best literature of the ages. A 
college course should open to him the 
doors of all the temples of civilization. 


& lf a young man desires to become a 
scientific agriculturalist, which would 
you recommend, a four-year course in 
an agricultural college or a four-year 
general college course with the short or 
general course to follow? 

A four-year course in the agricultural 
college for the average boy. 


9. What advantage in your opinion has 
the young man who ts a graduate of an 
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agricultural college over the graduate 
of any other college, the early years of 
both having been spent on the farm? 


A more intimate and special knowl- 
edge of his business, with the impetus 
of four years devoted almost singly to 
preparation for it. Not quite singly, let 
us hope; for the agricultural college that 
should take no account of the humani- 
ties nor of other than agricultural science, 
would scarcely merit the name of college. 


10. Do you believe that scientific farming 
offers as favorable an opportunity for 
success as other occupations? Tf so, 
please give reasons. 


Special fitness and special training 
will bring a clean, kind, busy young 
man to success in any calling, in a great 
majority of cases. The first class man 
who measures success by the number of 
dollars he can acquire will do better in 
Wall Street, or in large merchandising 
or manufacturing, where he can levy toll 
on the labor of more servants than he 
could on the farm. If he measures suc- 
cess by his health and happiness, the 
respect of his neighbors and himself, 
and by the possession of a modest inde- 
pendence, the first class man with any 
natural aptitude for agriculture would 
probably look far before he found a 
better field for his life-work than a good 
farm in a civilized community. 


11. What are some of the most tmportant 
characteristics which an agricultural 
college graduate must possess to make a 
success in life? 


The three elements of the kind of 
success which I most esteem may be 
stated thus: To be clean, to be kind, to 
be busy. Other standards call for others 
elements. 


12. What was your dominant ambition 
as a boy living in the country? If the 
opportunity was presented again would 
you change in any respect your early 
ambitions? 


To be ascout, like Kit Carson, and 
fight Indians. I could not hope to get 
more fun out of any other ambition than 
this one, at the same age, and hardly 
think I should wish to change it. 


Remarks: Please add any suggestions 
which you think would be of value in 
connection with the problems of the 
Jarmer’s son. 


The farmer’s son is just an average 
unit in the organism of human society. 
Within reason, he can make himself 
what he will. He should thank God, 
whatever his troubles, that he has the 
earth under his feet and the clean sky 
over his head. He can draw his natural 
inspirations direct both ways. Smoke - 
and the pavement insulate the city boy. 


FIVE FIRST CLASS AMERICANS OF THE LAST CENTURY 


FIVE hundred years from now, when 

the roster of first class Americans is 
called by some industrious historian, 1 
think it is reasonably certain that at least 
five men of the nineteenth century will 
respond. And I suspect that these five 
will be: 

Lincoln, the Emancipator. 

Grant, for his battles and his Memoirs. 

Longfellow, for his imperishable poems 
of the heart. 

Whitman, whose conception of a 


world-wide democracy will then be 
nearing fruition. 

Emerson, the ‘*Yankee Plato,’’ the 
splendid captain of the New World’s 
intellectual revolt from age-old supersti- 
tions. ’ 

Few countries, if any, have ever pro- 
duced five first-class men within a single 
century. Of these five, all except Whit- 
man were of British blood. Whitman 
was of Dutch ancestry. Kentucky bred 
Lincoln, and drove his father north to 
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seek free air and social equality on other 
than the property basis. Ohio gave us 
Grant, our mightiest soldier, peer of 
Cesar, Hannibal, and Napoleon. Maine 
bred Longfellow, our greatest lyric poet. 
It is the fashion of the dilettante now-a- 
day to sneer at Longfellow; but he is 
our supreme 
artist in the 
realm of song: 
his is the art 
which conceals 
art. He is-the 
only natural 
singer, his the 
most catholic 
mind and heart 
among all our 
so-called great 
poets. Whitman 
is New York’s 
contribution —a 
Long Islander. 
His case is still 
in court—but he 
has gone to join 
the immortals. 
Emerson, the 
Bay State man, 
loftiest expression of the Puritan genius, 
has stamped his ideas upon the national 
mind more deeply than any other Ameri- 
can. He is our national conscience. 
Emerson was born May 25, 1803, one 





Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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hundred years ago. Preparations are 
making, as this is written, to celebrate 
the Emerson centennial in a formal 
manner at Concord and Boston. 

But the really significant Emerson 
centennial celebration will take place in 
the countless homes, where mother and 
father will again 
read his glori- 
ous messages of 
hope and cour- 
age and noble 
achievement. 

Philosophy is 
most palatable 
to the general 
taste when 
strained through 
the medium of 
a lively humor; 
hence I could 
offer you no 
better sugges- 
tion, now that 
you are all pre- 
sumably prepar- 
ing to take note 
of the Emerson 
centennial, than 
to reread Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Life 
of Emerson. The combination of the 
two in Holmes’ Zzfe is fitly comparable 
to a brimming tumbler of Kentucky’s 
best with a sprig of mint in it. 


BEAUTY AS AN INSPIRER OF DIVINE WORSHIP 


FEW factors in life appeal to any of us 
with more power than the love of 


beauty. The chromo in the backwoods . 


cabin is as eloquent in support of this 
statement as the ‘splendid art gallery of 
the city. The rural fiddler and the 
Symphony Orchestra alike minister to 
this universal hunger, differing only in 
the intensity of their culture. 

I think the churches have lost their 
hold on the masses (in-so-far as they have 
lost it—and one frequently hears wails 


on this score) quite as much through 
their neglect of man’s esthetic nature as 
through their lack of faith and fervor. 
If anything could be more hideously 
ugly than the average of rural school 
houses in this country, it is the average 
of the smaller churches. They are as 
bare-faced and matter-of-fact as it is 
possible to make them. Their pews are 
a penance and their services a duty. 
Are? Rather say, were. It is a glori- 
ous fact that of recent years even the 
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churches 
have come to 
see and enjoy 
some of the 
sweetness 
and the 
beauty of this 
life. They 
have deter- 
mined, ap- 
parently, that 
the opera 
and theater’ 
shall not any 
longer hold a 
monopoly of 
the things 
which de- 
light and il- 
luminate the 
finer phys- 
ical senses. 

I was set off in this train of meditation 
by an incident of a recent Sunday in 
the Hub. In the morning —a bright, 
sunny morning —I wandered down 
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Broadway in 
South Bos- 
ton. Hear- 
ing through 
the open 
door of a 
little frame 
church the 
swelling 
chorus of a 
hundred 
quavering 
voices joined 
in a grand 
old hymn, I 
entered. The 
song. con- 
cluded, the 
pastor in- 
troduced a 
young fellow 
in ministerial 
black as Brother So-and-So, who wished 
to ask aid for a mission which he was 
organizing inacity suburb. Then this 
young fellow proceeded to preach forty 


THE INTERIOR_OF ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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minutes in what an old farm- 
hand friend of my youth 
called the “hell-and-beggary”’ 
style. It was painful, but I 
sat it out, glad, when he had 
done, to be once more out in 
the sunshine, where even the 
scrappy sparrows were ridic- 
ulously happy and light- 
hearted. In the afternoon, 
by way of contrast, I attended 
the vesper service of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal 
church in Brookline. This 
mid-afternoon service had 
gained a certain celebrity 
throughout Boston. It must 
have done so to reach me, be- 
cause I seldom go to church. 
(I was led to the bar of re- 
pentance three times before 
I reached the age of ten years, 
and I hold that I have still 
something on the right side 
of my balance with the 
church as an institution.) 
This vesper service was a 
revelation. High upon either 
side of the chamber were 
windows, a row of them, 
wide and clear. The de- 
scending sun poured his 
warm rays through the west windows, 
flooding the interior with golden light. 
Down in front, on a slightly raised 
platform, was the pulpit; behind it, a 
black-robed figure, Rev. Dillon Bronson. 
Back of the pulpit, and raised half the 
height of the church wall, a gallery ran 
across the end of the chamber. Seated 
in this gallery an orchestra of young men 


and women, who presented a side view 


to the congregation. 

At a signal from their leader, the 
players in the gallery drew their bows 
across their violin strings, and began 
to play. The sun smiled upon them 
through the high west windows. Reed, 
string and brass sang together in a divine 
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harmony. -The gallery and its occupants 
seemed like a sculptured frieze struck 
suddenly to life, renewing strains silenced 
ages ago in young-hearted Greece. Over 
all the great congregation a hush like the 
hush that falls upon a twilight wood 
when the thrush pours forth its song. 
Then did I feel with the poet McGovern: 


“With this thing seeing, I, poor wonder- 
ling, 
Made half of saddened sunlight, raised 
mine eyes, 
Cast off my baser part, and grew eternal.” 
This was a true temple, where the child- 


ren of earth worshipped their Creator 
with their best gifts, and with gladness. 








The Building of the Panama Canal 


By PETER MAC QUEEN 


HE close of the Spanish-American 
war left us in possession of Porto 
Rico, dominant in Cuba, masters of the 
Carribean Sea and arbiters of the des- 
tiny of North and South America. To 
crown our position, it became, at once 
imperative that this country should build 
and own the great water-way that will 
connect the Pacific and Atlantic oceans 
—the Panama canal. By skillful diplo- 
macy, our .government abrogated the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, an obsolete arti- 
cle which gave England the right to 
‘butt in’? on Central American issues. 
By good business management, our 
government succeeded in purchasing 
from the French De Lesseps company 
their charters 
and their prop- 
erty in Pana- 


PETER MAC QUEEN AND A GROUP OF AMERICANS AT PANAMA 


been engaged in projects to connect the 
two great oceans. Thirty different routes 
have been surveyed; but during the last 
ten years all interest has been absorbed in 
two great routes, namely, the one across 
Nicaragua, which would be a hundred 
and ninety-five miles long, and the one 
at Panama,.which is nearly straight and 
measures only forty-nine miles in length. 
It would require thirty-three hours for 
the passage of ships through the Nicara- 
guan canal, whereas it will take ships 
only eleven hours to sail from Colon to 
Panama. Soitseems that the inevitable 
canal must be in Panama. 

Last July I sailed from New York to 
Colon. The voyage occupies one week, 
and it is a most 
enjoyable one. 
I found Colon 





ma. By inde- 
fatigable pa- 
tience, our 
legislators 
have been able 
to get from the 
Colombian 
government 
the conces- 
sions neces- 
sary to dig and 
operate the 
canal. 

For the past 
four hundred 
years the engi- 
neers of Spain, 
France, Ger- 
many, Eng- 
land and 
America have 





a town of seven 
thousand inhab- 
itants, health- 
fully situated on 
an island. Its 
citizens are 
made up of dif- 
ferent races, 
with a heavy 
sprinkling of Ja- 
maica negroes. 
These latter 
were brought 
here to dig for 
the De Lesseps 
company. Dur- 
ing the prosper- 
ous days of the 
De Lesseps 
company, Colon 
was the head- 
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_ing along the line. So 
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quarters for the drinking, gambling and 
fighting which destroyed so many work- 
men. It is an ill-favored looking place, 
but it could be made very wholesome. 
The houses are built on posts raised 
about two feet from the ground, and 
underneath them one may see pools of 
green scum, with alligators moving to 
and fro. There is a colony of about one 
hundred and fifty Americans, and their 
quarter of the town is exceedingly neat 
and clean. The Ameri- - 
cans are usually business- 
men or officers on the 
Panama railroad. 

The Panama railroad 
runs parallel with the 
projected canal. It is 
operated entirely by 
Americans, and was 
built in 1850. The Co- 
lombian government has 
forced a peculiar conces- 
sion from the railroad 
company, enjoining the 
company to carry, free of 
charge, all the people liv- 


that most of the passen- 
ger traffic consists of 
deadheads, and the pas- ©. 0.3”. 
senger cars are always crowded. If a 
man has a quarrel with his wife or if the 
baby cries for Castoria, the house-holder 
leaps upon a train and goes to the sea- 
shore. The regular fare for a stranger 
is ten dollars for the forty-nine miles— 
the most expensive trip in the world. 
The railway, however, is mostly used for 
freightage, and carries as much as ninety 
million dollars’ worth in a year. Colon 
is the terminus for five European steam- 
ship lines; and the goods they bring are 
entrained to Panama, whence they are 
reshipped to Pacific ports. 

The superintendent of the railroad, 
Colonel Shaler, took me on a special 
train across the isthmus. For the first 
ten miles we kept well in sight of that 


part of the canal already dredged. The 
land at first was flat and swampy, and 
overgrown with an impassable jungle. 
There are no roads there except the rail- 
road track. From time to time we noted 
the great iron ribs of rusting machinery 
that peered above the tangled under- 
growth like the rotting bones of prehis- 
toric monsters. Anon we plunged into 
the pathless wilderness, where we could 
see nothing ahead of us or behind us but 
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two lines of glistening steel. Emerging 
from this dense forest we found our- 
selves twenty-five miles from Colon, 
among the foot-hills of the Cordilleras. 
At this point the canal enters the hilly 
region and we could see five hundred 
workmen engaged in cutting down the 
mountains. The greatest cutting on the 
canal route will be that which runs 
through the Culebra mountain. It will 
be three hundred feet deep and ten 
miles long, and will be the most gigantic 
enterprise ever undertaken by the human 
race. 

There are three leading problems in 
the building of the Panama canal. The 
first is this great cutting through the 
Culebra hills. The second problem will 
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be the regulation of the Chagres river, 
which crosses the canal eleven times. It 
is a torrential stream, liable to overflow 
its banks at any time of the year. To 
obviate this difficulty, a gigantic reser- 
voir will be built near the Culebra cut 
to hold the overflow of the Chagres and 
its many tributaries. This dam will be 
twenty miles long and two hundred feet 
deep; and the foundations of its mighty 
sea walls will sink into the earth eighty- 
eight feet deeper than the caissons of the 
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fever has numbered its victims by the 
hundred, and it makes no difference 
what a man dies from if he dies—a very 
unpleasant thing for a man in good 
health to do. 

It is said that during the construction 
of the railroad, for every tie laid down 
a human life was given up; but this is 
one of those romantic lies which every- 
body likes to read but few believe. 
There were indeed a great many deaths; 
some caused by legitimate disease and 
some by careless living, 
and many by drinking a 








Brooklyn bridge. No such engineering 
feat has ever been done by man. 

The third great problem is the ques- 
tion of health. Smallpox and yellow 
fever have at times broken out at 
Panama; and this has given the public 
the impression that these dread pests are 
indigenous to the isthmus. But this 
is positively not the case. My genial 
friend Doctor Randall, the physician of 
the Panama Railroad company, showed 
me the books of the hospital at Colon 
for the past ten years. There had been 
comparatively few cases of smallpox or 
yellow fever; but there had been a large 
number of cases of a malignant fever 
called Chagres fever. This Chagres 


native beverage called 
ron. This latter liquor 
is made from sugar-cane, 
and. it is such a drink 
that a Scotch highball is 
pink lemonade along 
side of it. Taken in 
small quantites it pre- 
vents malaria, but taken 
in copious draughts, as 
some men use it, it pro- 
duces life everlasting. 

Beyond the Cordillera 
hills our train debouches 
out into an open, rolling 
country which slopes 
down to the Pacific. At 
the Pacific terminus of 
the canal, we came into the city of 
Panama, a fine old Spanish town num- 
bering twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
It is a picturesque place four centuries 
old, and is quite innocent of such mod- 
ern inconveniences as street cars, drain- 
age and water-works. I drove through 
Panama with my good friend Captain 
Beers, the general freight agent of the 
railroad. Observing that the streets 
looked quite neat, I spoke to the cap- 
tain about the cleanliness of the place. 

‘*We have clean streets here,’’ the cap- 
tain said; ‘‘between the heavy rains and 
the buzzards, the town is kept in fine 
condition.”’ 

The captain and his son-in-law, Mr. 
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Hunt, live at La Boca, two miles outside 
the city, where the canal enters the 
Pacific. From their beautifu house, on 
a hill overlooking the harbor I could 
see the terminus of the Panama railroad, 
which is coeval with the mouth of the 
canal. The railway company has built 
a splendid pier which cost a million 
dollars, and to which ships of the heavi- 
est tonnage can approach. The railway 
will be of immense use in the construc- 
tion of the canal, to carry the materials 
and the men along the 
route. The railway will 
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house at the cost of a hundred thousand 
dollars; he lived in it one day and then 
returned to France. He was a corker. 
A million dollars was spent for a hos- 
pital amnong the Cordillera hills. It 
was useful but very extravagant. At a_ 
place called Gorgona, a town was built 
for the working-men, the water-works 
of which were lined with porcelain. 
There are houses for four thousand 
workmen. Some of the expense was 
very useful indeed, but a great part 
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become the property of 
our government when it 
purchases the rights of 
the De Lesseps company. 

The De Lesseps Pan- 
ama Canal company was 
the most fantastic trag- 
edy of the nineteenth 
century. M. Ferdinand 
De Lesseps, the great 
French engineer who 
built the Suez canal, lent 
his name to unscrupul- 
ous speculators, who col- 
lected about two hun- 
dred million dollars from 
the peasantry of France. 








They formed the De 

Lesseps Panama Canal company and 
began work on the isthmus in 1881. 
For eight years they continued the un- 
dertaking, spending money in the most 
wanton waste. Two hundred Belgian 
engines were brought over at great ex- 
pense and allowed to rust in the moist 
climate. The rainfall across the isthmus 
is three hundred inches a year, and un- 
less great care is taken, machinery will 
very soon be destroyed. Hundreds of 
barrels of Portland cement were brought 
from France and built into a sea-wall. 
Great blocks of artificial granite were 
thrown into the Carribean along the 
water front of Colon, apparently without 
any aim. De Lesseps himself built a 


of it was wasteful extravagance. 

I took a trip along the part of the canal 
finished by the De Lesseps company. 
There is a stretch of twenty miles already 


dredged. This portion is a hundred 
feet wide and thirty-two feet deep. Con- 
siderable work will have to be done by 
the Americans over this part already 
partially finished. Nevertheless, experi- 
enced engineers have reported that one- 
fifth of the entire work has been done. 
Where the canal passes through the 
mountains, it will be eighteen feet above 
the level of the sea. There will be four 
great locks on the Pacific and four on 
the Atlantic side of the isthmus. The 
work will occupy nearly ten years, and 
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it is supposed that the entire cost will be 
three hundred million dollars, and we 
shall pay the Colombian government 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year. To pay the interest on our in- 
vestment, will cost us twelve millions 
a year, and the annual tolls will be about 
seven millions. This will leave us an 
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annual deficit of about five million dol- 
lars at the first; but the enormous world- 
trade which must eventually pass through 
this canal will, in the end, more than 
pay us for the investment; and it will 
be one of the mighty agencies which 
will make the United States the fore- 
most world-power. 





Present-Day Politics in Europe 


By CHRISTIAN A. LVHNOW 


HE subtleties of the diplomatic game 

in European courts are once more 
vividly illustrated by the Russian-Aus- 
trian alliance and the trumpetry with 
which these powers insist upon the in- 
troduction of administrative and -civil 
reforms in Macedonia and the Balkan 
dependencies of Turkey. Count Wladi- 
mir Lamsdorff, the Russian minister of 


COUNT GOLUCHOWSKI, THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER, WHO 
CONDUCTED JOINT ACTION WITH RUSSIAN PREMIER 
LAMSDORFF FOR REFORMS IN THE BALKANS. 





foreign affairs, and Count Goluchowski, 
the imperial chancellor of Austria, are 
to all public appearances working heart 
and hand together for the introduction 
of the long-delayed reforms in the Bal- 
kans. But suspicion was raised against 
the joint action of Russia and Austria, 
by the very fact that both Lamsdorff 
and Goluchowski were painfully anxious 
that their intentions should receive the 
widest publicity. 

For the keynote of Russian policy to- 
ward the Balkans and the European pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire is still to 
be found in the avowed ambitions of 
Peter the Great te extend Russian do- 
minion to Constantinople. Alexander 
regarded Constantinople as ‘‘the key 
to my house.’’ Nothing has transpired 
since then to curb Russia’s ambitions. 
Its aggressive steps in Manchuria showed 
how powerful is the appetite for the ex- 
tension of Russian influence. There are 
those who insist that if the attitude of 
Bulgaria toward Turkey, and the revolu- 
tionistic instincts of the Macedonians, 
could be fathomed completely, they 
would be found to contain a strong mix- 
ture of Russian initiative. 


THE SULTAN PREPARES TO FIGHT 
The sultan wants peace, because his 
tottering empire cannot withstand the 
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shocks of many more revolutions, and 
the designs of European diplomats 
tighten the bonds from year to year. 
Despite all conflicting reports, it re- 
mains true that Turkey is reorganizing 
its forces, mobilizing troops and pro- 
tecting its frontiers,— not so much with 
a view of suppressing internal disturb- 
ances as to guard against foreign foes 
seeking to steal a march upon each other. 

Germany, France and Italy, although 
not active cooperators with Russia and 
Austria, have their respective interests 
to protect in the Balkans. Germany is 
especially suspicious of Russian designs, 
owing to the enmity aroused in Russia 
by the proposed construction of the 
Bagdad railway with German capital, 
which affords the empire an unmistak- 
ble advantage in opposing the extension 
of Russian influence in the Orient. 

The sultan has, perhaps, no better 
friend among the powers which signed 
the Berlin treaty than Germany. The 
kaiser and the sultan are constantly ex- 
changing good wishes, and whenever a 
German prince or potentate visits the 
palace of the sultan there are unusual 
festivities and warm embraces. The 
German ambassador at Constantinople 
joined with other diplomatic agents in 
urging the sultan to accept the reform 
proposals for Macedonia, but it was an 
act of grace rather than sincere coopera- 
tion. Late in March the crown prince, 
who is just concluding his student career 
at Bonn, was the guest of the sultan, and 
carried assurances from the kaiser. 


GERMANY AN ISOLATED POWER 


The joint action of Great Britain and 
Germany in enforcing the payment of 
indemnities against Venezuela revealed 
once more how difficult it is for the 
authorities at London and Berlin to 
bring about a cordiale entente between 
these nations. If the alliance aroused 
rebellion in the British house of parlia- 
ment and in the press as the mouthpieces 
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of the British public, it was equally un- 
palatable to the German taste. Great 
Britain can afford to reject friendly over- 
tures from Germany, but the latter is 
not so happily situated. Furor Teutont- 
cus has been responsible for the practical 
isolation of Germany from all European 
powers. There is no real bond of sym- 
pathy between Germany and Austria as 
political allies. The Prussian hates the 
Austrian for reasons which might be 
traced in history, and because of Prussian 
arrogance. It is this Prussian arrogance 
which causes the kingdom ill will not 
alone in its relations with other coun- 
tries but likewise with the federated 
German states. 

It is fortunate for the German empire 
that a man of such brilliant intellectual 
qualities as William II occupies the 
throne, else the ultra-aggressive instincts 
of the Prussians might bring about more 
serious complications. This accounts 
for the fact that popular sentiment and 
the imperial policy are at times at logger- 
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heads. While Kaiser William is profess- 
ing peace and amity the popular feel- 
ing is one of enmity and antagonism. 
While Kaiser Williain is sending statues 


and historical presents to the United. 


States, the German press attacks the 
Monroe doctrine, urges the adoption 
of a discriminatory commercial policy 
against the United States and resents its 
interference in the Venezuela affair,— 
although it is difficult to see in what 
way the Washington administration ham- 
pered German policy. 


BACK TO BISMARCK’S POLICY 


Every well-informed student of Ger- 
man-American relations is free to admit 
that Germany has no designs upon South 
American territory and has no deliberate 
intention of offering violence to the 
Monroe Doctrine. Many of the profes- 
sions of friendship displayed by Kaiser 
Wilhelm toward the United States must 
be taken with a measure of reserve and 
with the understanding that Germany, 
officially at least, wishes to remain on 
a peaceful footing with the United 
States, as its most formidable commer- 
cial foe. Germany has had such ill luck 
with its colonies in Africa and other 
portions of the globe that the adventur- 
ous spirit of territorial conquest has 
been somewhat quenched. The neces- 
sity of husbanding its military and naval 
resources for home defence makes more 
popular from year to year the policy of 
Bismarck —to conduct affairs so as to 
strengthen the Fatherland and not create 
diversified interests demanding an enor- 
mous expenditure for a sea-going navy. 


TARIFF WALLS RISING HIGHER 


Commercial treaty and tariff readjust- 
ment is now the prime issue absorbing 
continental European powers. For the 
time being, international and domestic 
political issues become a secondary con- 
sideration. Germany sounded the chal- 
lenge for higher protective tariffs by the 
enactment of its new tariff law. Russia, 
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Austria, Italy and other tariff nations are 
now seeking to protect themselves against 
discrimination and endeavoring to reach 
a new basis for the renewal of reciprocity 
treaties. ‘The era of reciprocity inaugu- 
rated under Caprivi, however, appears 
to have passed away for all time. Ger- 
many is now committed to a high-pro- 
tective-tariff policy. Russia and Austria 
have announced their tariff programs, 
which are also intended to meet domes- 
tic needs for protection and at the same 
time afford scope for retaliation. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ BIG GAINS 


The various European parliamentary 
chambers presented some picturesque 
and at times exciting scenes during the 
last month. In the German reichstag 
the social democrats are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to create ammunition 
for the coming reichstag elections. At 
the last reichstag elections, in 1897, the 
social democrats scored over 2,000,000 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY, WHO ON FINISH- 
ING HIS STUDENT CAREER AT BONN PAID A VISIT 
OF STATE TO THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
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votes, entitling the party to a larger 
representation than that of any other 
party in the popular assembly. Never- 
theless, the representation is arbitrarily 
confined by the Bismarck limited suf- 
frage law, which bases representation 
not upon number of popular votes but 
upon area and property qualifications. 
Yet the social democrats expect over 
3,000,000 votes at the coming election. 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN AFRICA 


The reopening of the British parlia- 
ment afforded a picture of the unstable 
condition of the English army, the great 
problems which the government is en- 
countering in its work of peaceable sub- 
jection of the South African possessions 
and the increasing activity of the govern- 
ment opposition forces. Joseph Cham- 
berlain appears to have met with varied 
experiences in his inspection tour of the 
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new British possessions. De Wet’s revo- 
lutionistic threat was not treated seri- 
ously, but the trip nevertheless must con- 
vince Chamberlain that it will be genera- 
tions before the Boers willingly and 
freely adjust themselves to British sover- 
eignity. 

M. Delcassé, the French premier, is 
winning laurels for himself and his 
party, despite the strong opposition 
which characterized the beginning of his 
regime. His manner of treating the 
Morocco issue demands praise. It is 
pacific and at the same time guards 
French domination in Egypt. He has 
shown a willingness to negotiate with 
England for the adjustment of disputed 
rights in Morocco, which will at once 
protect British highways and give France 
a free hand in maintaining its position 
in north Africa. 

BERLIN, April 5, 1907. 





A LULLABY 


Upon my lap my sovereign sits 
And sucks upon my breast; 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 


When thou hast taken thy repast, 
Repose, my babe, on me ; 
So may thy mother and thy nurse 
Thy cradle also be. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 


I grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would, 
Because I would not be to thee 
But in the best I should. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 


Yet as I am, and as I may, 
I must and will be thine, 
Though all too little for thyself 
Vouchsafing to be mine. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy. 











The Genius of Business 


By CHARLES FERGUSON, 


Author of The Affirmative Intellect, etc. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“peranlalgaes that never again on this 
planet will it be possible to organize 
society on a grand scale for any other pur- 
pose than for work. For unnumbered ages 
it has been possible to draw vast popula- 
tions into an organization for praying or 
for fighting; but all that is passing or has 
passed. Small populations and parts of 
large ones -— sects and parties — can still be 
got to submit to regimentation for these 
ends, but the power of such societies is 
failing with the fainting pulse of the old 
regime. A man with the modern breath 
in him hates the thought of an organization 
for the maintenance of fine theories and 
excellent states of mind. For these he will 
not pray any more nor fight any more. 
Social organization as it is being worked 
out in the United States is simply indus- 
trial organization. There is a religious 
CHARLES FERGUSON, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RE- motive, without’ doubt, and a political 
LIGION OF DEMOCRACY” 

method — but the soul of the organization 
is industrialism. This is the age of Business. Religion is the whip and spur 
and Politics is the bit and bridle, but Business is the horse and the rider. 
Never again on this continent will the politician impose his elocutions and his 
diplomacies upon the man-of-business. It has become —since the events of the 
other day-— quite as impossible that the industrial order should be ruled by 
professional statesmen as that it should be ruled by professional churchmen. 





THE NEW BASIS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


If the industrial system works at cross-purposes and grinds its own cogs — 
gives some more than they can spend and others less than they can live by —it 
is because the people hold back, afraid to commit themselves frankly to the new 
order of the world. They keep on paying the tax of old-world privilege because 
they fight against it with old-world weapons — the blunderbusses of professional 
politics and professional religion. Not half of us understand that a revolution 
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has taken place —that we have just passed the poignant crisis of the revolution 
that began with the discovery of America and the earth-hunger of the Elizabethan 
age —and that society in this country rests now not upon political and religious 
formulas but upon industrial and commercial ideas. Social organization, 
according to those that understand what has happened, consists now simply in 
getting men into their right places according to their competency and the 
requirements of the day’s work. The conditions of the material problem deter- 
mine the form of the social organization. ‘The exploitation of the universe is 
the game, and nature yields not to wishes but to work. ‘The organization is for 
work, and the law and order of it is not to be deduced from tradition, not to be 
thought out in libraries nor fought out in struggles for abstract justice. It is 
a problem in fine art and engineering and is to be settled by the resources of 
human nature in face of the nature of things. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA CONTRASTED 


That old world of memory and dull prejudice, now passing to its rest, has 
exhausted its passion in the vain attempt to establish upon the earth the throne 
of justice and truth — leaving the world’s work undone; a new order arises and 
girds itself for the work of civilization, without heart-ache or head-ache, con- 
fident that the inner truth and right of things may be safely left to its own gelf- 
vindicating power. It was David Strauss, the author of Leben Jesu, who first 
made the remark that morality consists in the relation of man to man while 
religion consists in the relation of man to the universe. Accordingly, it may be 
said that in Europe social order is still a conventional arrangement and rests 
upon some well-settled moral theory; religion is merely called in to prop up the 
existing code of law —the state supports the church as an aid to the police. But 
America, just because it makes no account of religious forms, has a way with it 
that is essentially religious. More and more society in this country is going to 
depend for its unity, not upon the fixity of moral codes but upon the sound rela- 
tion of.a lot of private persons to the constitution of the universe — the God of 
the open air. Morality—the manner of human relationships—in this new 
world is not the underpinning of social order but the consummate flower of labor 
and love —the finest of the fine arts. The people who are hammering out new 
theories of social rights and duties had better be paving streets. 


THE REPUBLIC AN INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 


The old story goes that Pheidias, who carved the frieze of the Parthenon, 
was regarded with some disdain by his contemporaries because, after all, he 
occupied himself as a stone-cutter when he might have been babbling philosophy 
and politics. The ancient man’s disrespect for industry was — I am convinced, 
in spite of Plato and the professors — due to his cosmic cowardice, his dread of 
tackling nature with naked hands. The plain truth is that the old world built its 
little states on moral platitudes and dyked them ’round to keep out the creative 
instincts and the elemental currents. Of course the tides of nature, soon or late, 
flooded the narrow streets of the old cities and upheaved the foundations of fixed 
and formal law. The Babel-towers tumbled down because they were built on 
one settled theory or another of what the truth is, without regard to the changeful, 
flowing reality of the truth as it is actually dealt with by working-men. The old 
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world is an in-door world; it is the mission of America to break the spell of its 
fatality by moving out into the sun and wind. 

The Republic is not an organization for the protection of rights and the 
punishment of wrongs any more than it is a missionary society for the propaga- 
tion of the accredited creeds; it isa partnership of the people for the prosecution 
of the arts and sciences — an industrial combination for the building of cosmo- 
politan cities and the conduct of a world-commerce. - Its laws are drawn not to 
reward good people and punish bad ones, but to defeat the folly of bunglers and 
release the energies of the efficient. 


WHEN CLASS ANTAGONISM WILL WEAR DOWN 


The social problem —I mean the antagonism of classes — will exist here 
as elsewhere and will grow more and snore acute so long as we persist in re- 
garding the republic’ as a state built on the old-world plan for dealing out 
abstract justice to rival claimants. The problem will be solved and the class 
antagonism will wear down when we accept the whole program implied in the 
American revolution and begin to see this unprecedented social order of ours 
in its true light as a business-partnership for the pursuit of human happiness. 
This is the uniqueness of the democratic republic— the world-changing signifi- 
carfce of our new-born western society. 

I do not know where in literature it has been pointed out, but it is true 
and important, that the class struggle, with all its loss and misery, is an inevitable 
fact so long as the political and religious organization of society is conceived of 
as a thing apart and aloof from the organization of industry. The real outcome 
of the historic struggle of the workers for a fair chance, has been the gradual dis- 
solution of purely political and purely religious society and the growing absorb- 
tion of the political and religious interest of men in the development of the 
industrial order. Man, as the mere creature of God, the quintessence of dust 
and the subject of laws, gives way to man as the improver of the creation — the 
master of materials and the maker of laws. 

The industrial order is the kingdom of creative humanity, and it is going 
to solve the social problem by making laws for economizing the repressed crea- 
tive forces of the people without much regard to theoretical or customary rights: 
democracy, liberty, equality, fraternity are only fine names so long as a man’s 
legal rights determine what he can do; they become the life of the law as soon 
as what a man can do determines his legal rights. 


MORALISTS CANNOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The gap between capitalism and laborism can never be closed by purely 
political devices. There is no way of organizing political society apart from 
industrial society that will not at last produce a ruling class and a ruled class — 
masters and slaves-—a stationary order and the death of enterprise. One set of 
people will be legally empowered to do what they are naturally incompetent to 
do, and another set will be legally disqualified for doing their natural work. If 
the millionaire senators, metropolitan bishops, money-magnates, labor-marshals, 
sociological experts, prophets of paradise and so on—were to agree together 
upon a definition of righteousness and frame it into a perfect political’ system, 
the world of enterprise would hate their righteousness and repudiate their system 
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within a week. In an industrial society the right of things must work in a slid- 
ing-scale, according to the exigencies of the business in hand. It never can be 
fixed and settled by moralists. 

It is in the course of our adventures into more intimate relations with the 
Soul of the Cosmos that we are to open up the sealed orders of democratic jus- 
tice. There is no dissolving of any of our economic doubts so long as the ques- 
tion of property is posed in the old unworldly way —as if the question were: 
Which of the litigants has the diviner right to quit work and retire into a heaven 
of rumination and rest? We shall solve the social question fast enough when 
we begin to ask the right question. The question of property must be stated as 
a problem of industrial expediency: Which of all the proposed measures will 
best avail to put tools into the hands that can use them, and release to the maxi- 
mum the creative faculties of men? ‘That is the right question, and there is 
always a workable solution. But the solution is never final. There is no finished 
formula for the working of a farm. 


WHERE DEMOCRACY AND PROTESTANTISM FAIL 


This idea of organizing society on one plane for the maintenance of rights, 
and then organizing it again on another and lower plane for the doing of work, 
is an idea that can hold its own only where industry is unsystematic and labor is 
despised, only where the conception of the spiritual conquest of the material 
world has not yet risen to be —as it is coming to be in America — the romance 
and passion of the people. Democracy as a mere political program has had 
results that are mainly negative. Moving in the sphere of politics, as distinct 
from that of industry, democracy has not solved the social problem and cannot. 
It cannot release the creative faculties of the people from the ancient thralldom 
of authoritarian law. Yet it has done the world a service: it has discredited the 
political superstition — has proved that a progressive society can not be ordered 
on the metaphysical ground of abstract right. Just so protestantism, with all its 
vagaries, has destroyed the ecclesiastical superstition -- proved the inapplicability 
of miraculous revelation as a pattern for social order. Political democracy, like 
protestantism, is seen to be an impossible and transitional phase of existence, 
a state.of unstable equilibrium. It calls in question the sovereignty of princes 
and presidents, but it is incapable of establishing the sovereignty of the people— 
except in a documentary sense. Democracy comes to itself only when it gives 
up the attempt to create a political organization apart from the industrial order— 
just as protestantism realizes its own implications of moral and intellectual 
liberty only when it stops trying to organize a church apart from the secular 
world. The parties and sects that have come out of political democracy and 
protestantism are the lees and dregs of the old regime: their wine is in the veins 
of the working world. 


A GOOD IDEA BUT IT DIDN’T WORK 


When the population of the United States was small and our industrial 
order an orbless nebula, it seemed possible to keep the political order separated 
from industry but parallel in its development. It was supposed for a moment 
that the new world had invented political machinery that could work changes in 
the law as fast as the industrial machinery could work changes in the conditions 
of existence. But it has been demonstrated in the last quarter-century that 
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Metaphysical Politics and Intensive Industry are nags that can not be coaxed to 
travel in double-harness. If one grows blithe and mettlesome the other goes 
lame. ‘There remains no question now as to which, on the whole, is the sounder 
animal and longer for this world. 

The scholars-in-politics have had their day and ceased. The paralysis of 
ideal politics has become the settled and successful policy of business. Whether 
by the courtesy of the Senate or the bad manners of Tammany Hall, the indus- 
trials contrive somehow that nothing political shall be done. And the most that 
a politician can do in these days is to hold up their wheels on the road for a 
moment — by the threat of doing something. It is not the total depravity of 
trust-makers and Mr. Addicks that has sapped the vigor of the political system— 
that isa pious prejudice. The truth is that the political system had no vigor. 
The virtue of the age had gone out of it. 

For two full generations the fenser life of the American people has been 
given to industry —in contempt of politics. It is the instinct of efficiency to 
despise the mock-heroics and cumbersome indirection of political reform. 
Nobody with a talent for accomplishing things can spend his time in persuading 
a multitude of people to think alike. There is a shorter way of changing the 
laws than by talk. It is discovered that every stroke of effectual industry changes 
the nature of man and the conditions of earthly existence -— and that changes the 
laws. If our super-mundane political system now makes for the interest of 
plutocracy—the infernal reign of Plutus—that is because it is a dead body. And 
a dead politics in the house is as dangerous to health as a dead religion. 


INDUSTRY THE GENIUS OF THIS LAND 


The genius of this land is industry—the regenerative life of the world. 
With the discrediting of sects and parties it becomes possible for the people to get 
together in the spirit of the arts and sciences, for the work of civilization. It 
becomes possible to set up the true standard of the university and to build the 
free city. 

Of course the spirit of the arts and sciences is the same thing as the spirit 
of industry. For the spirit of industry is more than the bulk of commodities; it 
is the victorious heart of humanity in wrestle with the resistent conditions of life. 
A child may have a part in it. A serene old woman on her dying-bed may do 
more for the building of the free city than fifty navvies w th swinging mattocks. 

The university is the church of the indnstrial republic — the spiritual 
organization of the people for adventurous enterprise. Its standard is the origi- 
nal and final creed of humanity—the faith that the human spirit is at home here; 
that the things of science are framed for the works of art; that the hardest 
materials of nature are plastic under the hand of an indomitable ideal. 

It has been said that the Middle Ages had three great dreams of universal 
order. But they were not all dreams. Charlemagne dreamed, indeed, of 
a world-empire based on conventional law; and Hildebrand dreamed, too — of 
a world-church built on the ordinance of revelation. But the third dream was 
no dream at all, but the clear vision of a multitude of men of genius who stood 
at the door of modern times. Their vision was of a world-republic founded on 
the arts and sciences and wrought out through the patient endeavor of the human 
spirit to prove its right to the possession of the earth. With this vision the 
Middle Ages awoke—it was the vision of the university. 
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The university in its original type—the University of Paris, Bolougna or 
Salerno in the twelfth century — was a democratic commonwealth substantially 
independent of Church and Empire. The student-body was the governing body. 
In the true psychology of history the mediaeval university is the progenitor of 
American democracy—the initiator of government by the people for the pursuit 
of happiness. 

When Abelard left the cloister and went out alone into the Champagne 
country, followed in his exile by ten thousand men, who built their shacks around 
his shack in the wilderness, to share the life of one who could face Nature with 
a naked mind, athing had happened that had more to do with the rise of the 
industrial republic of the West than Magna Charta or Martin Luther. 

The University of the People is notaschool for teaching the people how 
to work. No one in a democracy can stand in a pedagogic attitude toward the 
people. The university, in its original and essential character, is the free asso- 
ciation of a working people for the accomplishment of their artistic and scientific 
enterprise. The existence of a vast public school system in industrial society 
. implies the existence of an adult population, competent to work — and so com- 
petent to teach. This implication needs now to be made good by a general 
renunciation of the puerilities of sect and party and the institution of the uni- 
versity in every town and city-ward as the organization of the industrial life of 
the community and its political primary in perpetual session., 





RECOMPENSE 


LONG the paths of ease I strayed, nor dared for man’s unrest, 
And all the treasures that I loved, the fruit of earth’s fair quest, 
Lay at the mercy of my touch, my idle eye the test. 


And of the dreams that brooding lie within the walls of sleep, 
Those haunting ghosts of life’s dead past that slip from out the deep 
Of yesterday’s old memories, no palest wraith did creep. 


And of the pleasures that allure, all lay within my glance, 
In piles of gold and beauties bold and madness of the dance, 
No single one of all I craved was left to fate or chance. 


And then Adversity, proud queen, but touched me with her wand, 
And lo, I walked as beggars walk, with poverty my bond, 
And all remembering was pain, and all I loved, beyond. 


T ate the bread of homely toil, I drank the bitter tears, 
And all that life had promised me was crossed by painful years, 
And all my joys were in the past and all my hopes were fears. 


I toiled as do the hopeless poor in sorrow’s saddest hour, 
And with the toil came sturdy strength, the body’s surest power, 
And with the strength came certain calm that death alone can lower. 


My bread of sweat was sweet to taste, my sleep the rest whereby 
I rose refreshed to daily tasks that eased my soul’s sad cry, 
And in the boon of harvest noon, I felt my unrest die. 


I learned to love my fellow-man ; to share his misery, 
And in the fullness of our bond, his gain was gain to me, 
And I stood without the gate and blessed the hand that set me free. 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. GRACE G. BosTWICK 








THOMAS ALVA EDISON, THE FOREMOST AMERICAN ELECTRICAL INVENTOR 























Edison’s Favorite Invention 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


F all the names to conjure with, ina 

horoscope of the present century, 
none surpasses that of Thomas Alva 
Edison. When I entered his laboratory, 
at Orange, New Jersey, I felt that it was 
truly a shrine of the great inventive 
genius of the age. 

There I saw the Wizard, just one day 
past his fifty-sixth birthday, mixing a 
substance in a mortar, pestle in hand, 
more with the air of an absorbed and 
concentrated workman than of the great 
inventor of an age. Attired in a light 
gray suit covered with stains of real 
labor, with spectacles focused well down 
on his nose, he was involved in the in- 
tricacies of a new process of making Port- 
land cement so as to bring the price 
within the range of a common necessity. 

There is a gentle and sweet winsome- 
ness in the smile of Thomas A. Edison 
that is attractive. His blue eyes light 
up, and there is an expression of kind- 
ness in his countenance that one seldom 
sees in the face of a man. He left his 
work and took me through an arsenal of 
chemicals, compounds and contrivances 
to a quiet corner, where, on plain stools, 
we could talk. Mr. William E. Gil- 
more, the president and manager of the 
National Phonograph Company, was 
with me, and it was plain to see where 
the successful alliance has been formed 
that has made the Edison phonograph 
so great and so complete a commercial 
success. 

As he leaned back on the bench from 
his stool, Mr. Edison began to talk in 
his own quaint, quizzical way, with an 
expressive twitch of the mouth and 
shoulders by way of emphasis. He is 
slightly deaf, which he minds but little, 
as do those with him, and his voice has 


a gentle softness that is charming. His 
keen eye catches the words and expres- 
sions so quickly that one soon forgets 
that the ears of the man who invented 
the phonograph, as well as a thousand 
other things, do not absorb every sound 
of articulation. Perhaps he hears just 
enough to concentrate his attention only 
on things that count. 

My first interrogation as to his favorite 
invention child, among the long array of 
his brain creations, elicited a prompt 
reply. 

‘‘The phonograph —the phonograph, 
by all means!’’ he exclaimed, with the 
enthusiasm of a lad with his first kite. 
‘It has been a long time since the first 
phonograph, as we count time nowa- 
days, and improvements ccme every day; 
but I think I have accomplished more 
the past year on it than in any of the 
years before. My ambition is to have it 
so perfect that it will reproduce your 
Boston symphonies to perfection, giving 
the distinct intonation of every instru- 
ment. 

“*Ves sir, the Edison Phonograph has 
more than a commercial mission to per- 
form, although that is the first practical 
point we seek. It will make American 
homes brighter and more cheerful and 
attractive. If we can produce them so 
cheaply that they can go into every 
home and bring the little circle in touch 
with the greatest music and oratory 
of all time, I shall esteem a life’s 
work well repaid. Those long winter 
evenings, in the solitude of isolated 
homes—I knew what they were as a boy 
—there is where the real character of 
the individual is determined.”’ 

It was plain to see that in this labora- 


‘tory, containing almost all, if not all, 
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the known substances on earth; from 
lima beans, cotton skins, chemicals, 
including every known mineral ranging 
from kalium, that ignites water and is 
preserved in benzine, to radium, ten 
times as valuable as gold; there was a 
Wizard who worked with real things, as 
well as with ideas. This has been the 


great characteristic of Mr. Edison’s 
work. He has practicalized products as 


well as projects, and produced them at 
a cost that has brought them within the 
range of every day use, as he did the 
incandescent light. I shall never look 
upon an electric light again without re- 
calling a picture of the modest man who 
made it all possible. 

When asked as to how he came to in- 
vent the phonograph, he replied in his 
grimly humorous way: 

“‘All things within reason are possi- 
ble, if you keep at them long enough, but 
the phonograph, when first discovered, 
was as great a surprise to meas it is to 
the world. I was working on some tele- 
phone receivers and observed the point 
moved and made a whirring sound, as it 
does recording a telegraph message. I 
put a piece of tin foil on a cylinder and 
it recorded sound, a whirring noise, that 
seemed to me, then, almost articulate. 
From that moment, I was convinced 
that sound could be practically recorded 
and reproduced. 

‘*In those days, I used to make a rough 
draft of my ideas on paper and mark a 
, price on the paper, for the boys to pro- 
duce the machine according to specifica- 
tions. Sometimes it was nine dollars -— 
sometimes it was ninety dollars. The 
question of profits never entered their 
heads —they made it. Sometimes it 
was a profit for a day’s work, other times 
a loss of a month. But dear old John 
Kruesi,who recently died at Schenectady, 
made my first phonograph for me, and 
his quaint, German-accented comments 
in broken English were always cheery 
and optimistic. We took it in a box to 
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the office of the Scientific American in 
New York. I had recorded the verse — 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go,— 


and the reproduction of my own voice 
scunded almost supernatural at first. Of 
course the articulation was not especially 
distinct,— unless you knew what the 
words were,— but it revealed the won- 
derful possibilities in the perfection of 
the work performed on that piece of tin 
foil.”’ 

Those who recall the days when Edi- 
son introduced the first phonograph, 
remember the tremendous sensation it 
occasioned. Here he was, twenty years 
after, as enthusiastic as ever, and at work 
on the same machine, the Edison 
phonograph, which has echoed the 
human voice in every country on earth. 
The original plant of the Phonograph 
Company was a modest beginning, which 
has been added to, building by building, 
until now it covers acres and requires 
the work of thousands of skilled artisans, 
night and day, to supply the demand for 
machines and records. At first it was 
thought the phonograph would be only 
a fad, a curiosity; but today it has de- 
veloped into a household article, as 
essential to the home as organ or piano. 

The front part of Mr. Edison’s fam- 
ous laboratory, which is connected direct 
with the works of the Phonograph Com- 
pany, is a large library and museum with 
several lofts. In the center are the bits 
of statuary and a business-like array of 
desks; for the great inventor can come 
right from his chemical tests, or electric 
elaborations, or forge and smithy, and 
dip into a patent law question or a bit 
of legal transaction with the poise and 
equanimity that he passes from one ex- 
periment to another. 

Behind a net-work of iron bars, in the 
adjoining room, is a collection of almost 
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every known material and substance —a 
sort of scientific Noah’s Ark. To inven- 
tory this collection, or rather to collect 
it direct from the markets of the world, 
would represent a sum far into the mil- 
lions, and the various articles there would 
run up into many thousands; and yet 
Edison could tell you where every bolt or 
bottle was located, and almost go to it 
in the dark. He lives, breathes and has 
his being in the laboratory, and a few 
couches scattered about would indicate 
his desire to sleep there for the few 
hours of rest he requires. 

Always at it—eternally at it— never 
quitting —-and with a genius to see clear 
through propositions pronounced im- 
possible, this seeins to state concisely the 
genius of Edison. 

“It is the simple things that stagger,”’ 
he resumed. ‘‘They are so simple that 
they are overlooked, oftentimes, by the 
inventor and scientist. ‘The most won- 
derful achievements are small things that 
men have been stumbling over for cen- 
turies past, and generations to come will 
likely have similar things to say of us.”’ 

Here a forge, there a cauldron, and 
here an oven; here a room with delicate 
electrical appliances; opposite, a com- 
plete X-ray outfit; in an adjoining room 
a regiment of draftsmen, poring over 
blue prints. On one floor, a gigantic 
machine shop, with chemical appliances 
interspersed. Here, on a bench, are 
several pieces of plate glass on brown 
paper, on which the inventor had been 
scraping with his knife. All this great 
establishment in connection with the 
Phonograph plant, from gigantic cast- 
ings to the most delicate films; for ex- 
perimenting and testing the plans and 
ideas of the great Edison. In this one 
initial workshop, were evolved and per- 
fected the ideas which have created 
great industrial plants all over the world 
and given enjoyment to millions. All 
from the genius of the one modest, gray- 
haired man, who goes apparently at ran- 
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dom from one thing to another in that 
gigantic chemical, mechanical, electrical 
museum, as impulse leads him. Every 
stage of the work is carefully noted, 
recorded, discussed and argued, for there 
is no time lost by Thomas A. Edison in 
taking up the threads of his work. 

A pen picture of Thomas A. Edison 
cannot be made without telling of his 
phonograph, for that is the one thing 
upon which his greatest personal en- 
thusiasm concentrates. Those who have 
Edison’s phonograph have what has 
done more than any other one thing to 
contribute to his greatness. ‘The early 
records, containing the voice of Glad- 
stone and Bismarck, were a priceless 
heritage, only recently destroyed by acci- 
dent; the voice of William McKinley is 
preserved by the Edison phonograph for 
future ages. The phonograph now sup- 
plies the part of an instructor in all the 
modern languages. And all this is the 
result of the keen but kindly blue-eyed 
man, whose vim and, inventive genius 
first comprehended all of the great and 
almost bewildering commercial possibili- 
ties of what was at first regarded chiefly 
as a toy of scientific investigation, or a 
laboratory exhibit. 

Since 1881 Mr. Gilmore, the present 
president and general manager of the 
Edison Phonograph Company, has been 
associated with the Edison interests, but 
it was not till 1889 that he became the 
head of the National Company. He has 
seen the magic development of the 
phonograph under the master’s genius. 
Perhaps no man is closer to Thomas A. 
Edison than the president of the National 
Phonograph Company, and it is he who 
has made a commercial triumph of the 
invention. The industry now gives em- 
ployment to 1,500 in this one company 
alone, and the process of manufacture 
is an interesting and fascinating study 
of the full voltage of an Edison idea, 
once it enters the arena of industrial de- 
velopment. 
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The array of automatic machines, sing- 
ing their busy song in ‘‘making the 
parts,’’ as if by some great invisible 
directing force; the assembling of the 
various parts; the nickling vats; the 
japanning room; even to the boxing and 
crating of the various types of machines, 
labeled for all parts of the world, is a 
scene beyond the wildest prophecy of 
a century ago. 

The Edison phonograph is more than 
amere article of commerce. It has a 
moral influence in the charm it lends to 
the glow of the home circle, and Kas 
become more than the Wasional Edison 
phonograph —it is truly international. 
The triumph of American commercial 
designs is inseparably linked with the 
inventions of Edison. Thousands, with 
the aid of the phonograph, are mastering 
the languages, to enlist in the conquest 
of trade, who would feel that they could 
not afford the time or expense of a 
tutor. 

To me the most fascinating portion of 
the great Edison phonograph plant was 
the record-making building, where the 
magnificent records are being made. 
Here was Krryl, the great cornetist, with 
hat and coat off—his collar unloosed, 
his long hair flowing, pouring the mas- 
terly strains into a funnel, beside which 
stood two operators, watching minutely 
every detail. 

A slight error is made, which to an 
audience would pass unnoticed, but 
Kryl shakes his locks — the record is 
“destroyed, and he begins all over, play- 
ing astrain that in ashort time is to echo 
all over the world. The accompanist at 
the piano, placed on a high platform to 
bring the sound within the range of the 
large trumpet, patiently repeats the inter- 
ludes. 

There are rooms fitted up for brass 
bands, vocal choruses and orchestras 
with elevations adjusted according to 
the science of sound, to get the best 
possible results for the records. ‘There 
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are chimes of bells, in fact, all of the 
properties of a theatre, for here the in- 
delible record is made that time cannot 
wither. It is marvelous how this great 
department is kept busy to supply the 
world with something new for every hour 
of the day. Years ago the new piece of 
sheet music was purchased after its 
popularity was assured; now it is the 
new record that takes up the main bur- 
den of the distribution of popular airs. 

The new records are of much darker 
color than formerly, and are much. more 
loud and distinct. A contrast of records 
recently made and those made a year 
ago, showed a marked improvement, and 
with Mr. Edison’s watchful eye on the 
lookout for further advancement, one 
feels that the Edison will remain the 
standard phonograph of the times. The 
records are now electrotyped in gold, so 
that they are all virtually and actually 
‘‘originals,’’ instead of reproductions, as 
formerly. The whole process is so sim- 
ple when once understood as to be start- 
ling, and, as Mr. Edison remarked, ‘‘It’s 
strange that it was not made a practical 
success before.’’ 

Scattered through the various depart- 
ments, from X-ray to machine lathe 
room, are those rough pencil drafts, 
made by Mr. Edison. His drawings 
have nothing of the polished finish and 
exactness of the blue print in the draft- 
ing room, but they have the vitality of 
the great and yet simple idea. These 
drafts are made oft-times to show the 
impossibility as well as the possibility of 
a project. And in all the range of ideas 
from the first tin-foil record to the per- 
fected wax record of 1903, Thomas A. 
Edison has surpassed even his own ex- 
pectations in the phonograph. It is the 
one predominating hobby of his life, 
and with a phonograph in the home, 
every American home has a souvenir 
remembrance and reminder of what 
Thomas A. Edison considers the great- 
est achievement of his life. 
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IV.—THE SO-CALLED PASSING OF 
IMPRESSIONISM 











By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


66 AMMA, what made the man think 

it looked like that?’’ queried a 
little girl in front of an impressionistic 
enigma—a question that, repeated ten 
thousand times by people of more mature 
years, seems to be having the effect of 
driving a certain sort of impressionists 
out of the art business. The disciples 
of Monet and Sisley in this country are 
somehow losing their grip to such an 
extent that one hears the phrase ‘‘the 
passing of impressionism.’’ It is cer- 
tainly true that the leading art exhibi- 
tions of the past two or three years have 
contained relatively fewer-of the red- 
yellow-blue symphonies.in high key than 
did the exhibitions of, say, ten years 
ago, as well as rather more —at least so 
far as the characteristically American 
field of landscape painting is concerned 
—of rich, low-toned compositions, con- 
ceived and executed after the spirit that 
had inspired the big landscapists of this 
country —such men as George Inness, 
A. H. Wyant, Homer Martin and Wins- 
low [Homer — long before the cult of 
French impressionism reached these 
shores. 

The fact is, the exhibition-going public 
in this country has become so used-—and 
for the most part so indifferent—to ways 
of seeing and rendering nature which 
fifteen years ago were held the height of 
the revolutionary, or the ridiculous, that 
I feel rather like apologizing for includ- 
ing impressionism among the art move- 


ments of the day. Strictly speaking, the 
movement is away from impressionism— 
if by the term we mean just a peculiar 
fashion of painting with odd little dabs 
of unmixed colors; with nothing of the 
careful blending and slick shading once 
supposed to be a distinguishing mark of 
competent painting. 

At the same time American impres- 
sionists are still doing powerful work— 
virile painters like Frank W. Benson 
and Edmund C. Tarbell of Boston; 
Childe Hassam, Robert Reid and J. 
Alden Weir of New York; together with 
an immense number of brilliant fellows 
in the middle West, where the movement 
shows fewer signs of abating its force; 
and we know that the aims of these men, 
in spite of twenty years of more or less 
popular discussion in the magazines and 
newspapers, are still little enough under- 
stood. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
many of my readers think of impression- 
ism as just the lazy artist’s way of getting 
out of mixing his paints properly; and 
it is pretty hard beyond peradventure for 
a layman to understand what excuse 
there can be for some of the jokes that 
are sprung seriously upon a long-suffer- 
ing public. Yet, as the method of the 
impressionists is not always so mad as it 
looks—and it does not by any means 
invariably look so mad—I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned a fresh brief attempt to 
explain what the impressionists really 
have been driving at, and where they 
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have come out. I believe it to be neces- 
sary to this series of articles, because 
without the interesting impressionistic 
enthusiasts we should never have been 
ready for the big decorative enterprises 
of which I spoke in my first article. 
Now the very word impressionism is 


not defined in popular thought. An 
exceedingly intelligent man, a school 
teacher, lately remarked to me: 
‘*T suppose that impressionism means 
the easiest way of getting at a result.” 
But, as I told him, that is just what 
impressionism is not. If it is at all 


“THE GREEN MANTLE OF THE STANDING POOL” 
From the painting by Arthur Hoeber, owned by George S. Payson of Chicago. Mr. Hoeber, who has just 
been holding an important exhibition of his works in New York, is one of the leading American painters of 


low-toned landscape. 
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worthy the name of art, it is the only 
way of securing a certain result, and 
its question of difficulty has nothing to 
‘do with the case. The apparently easy 
things, as we all are aware, are generally 
the hardest. It is far less difficult to do 
things painfully, conscientiously, than 
it is to do them with simple directness. 
What we need is to get at a more serious 
definition of our term. 

In art, according to a classification 
suggested by my friend Mr. Enneking, 
every important work of representation 
is bound to be either descriptive, typical 


“THE BOY AND THE BOAT” 


From the water-color painting by Charles Pepper Hovey, exhibited 
recently in Boston. This may be taken as a good example of the 


typical picture. 








or impressionistic. That is to say, a 
man depicts things in nature—or rather 
their effects—either as they look to him 
after he has examined their various 
dimensions and bearings, as they relate 
themselves to other things of the same 
kind, or as they strike him at a flash. 
And, in this sense, impressionism is 
nothing novel or startling, but is, on the 
contrary, as old as art itself. Any 
capable craftsman ought to be able to 
work now impressionistically, now de- 
scriptively, according to the result he 
desires to achieve; nor is there any ques- 
tion of wrong or right about 
the matter but only of point 
of view. 

But there is another, nar- 
rower meaning of impres- 
sionism, by which it refers 
to the efforts of certain 
painters of France and other 
countries to render effects 
once considered unpaint- 
able, and the attempts of 
these men to do the impos- 
sible have led to thickly 
painted canvases showing 
such peculiarities of work- 
manship and such novel 
ways of approaching sub- 
jects that it is not at all 
strange if this impression- 
ism, in its extreme forms, at 
first excited wonder, ridicule 
and abuse, and if, after being 
featured for a number of 
years in the art entertain- 
ments of all civilized nations, 
it has generally failed to 
make good. 

Even its most notable 
triumph, its particularly suc- 
cessful ‘‘stunt,’’ the painting 
of broad sunlight, which was 
heralded as something spec- 
tacular, turns out to be only 
a minor number in the great 
continuous art performance 
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“WINTER TWILIGHT,” BY JOHN J. ENNEKING OF BOSTON 
This painting, by the artist upon whom the mantle of George Inness may be said to have fallen, is an 


admirable example of the low-keyed impressionism. 








of the ages, and not a new, world- 
thrilling form of entertainment. Yet 
the impressionists have certainly done 
their prettiest in devising a unique plan 
of attack upon the problem of portray- 
ing the effects of very strong light. Im- 
pressionistic artists of the old school 
used to contend that only gray days and 
twilights can be adequately rendered 
with: paint, and they would invariably 








discourage a beginner from trying to 
express the full glory of noontide. 

It actually took artists centuries to dis- 
cover the obvious truth that a light effect 


demands a very light picture. This is 
as simple as most of the great scientific 
discoveries of the nineteenth century; 
yet it was only the other day discovered 
and announced as a working principle. 
It is a point of view, and one that an 
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artist finds extremely difficult to main- 
tain consistently, because, to do so im- 
plies practically ignoring all sorts of 
typical and descriptive elements which, 
in the ordinary forms of art, painters 
who choose to work impressionalistically 
still do not altogether exclude. From 
the very nature of the paints the artist 
uses — having nothing brighter than 
white, which is dull compared with the 
glare of a sunny sky —he cannot but do 
some apparently queer things in his 
efforts to paint the light, for various 
things have to be sacrificed in order to 
keep the colors from getting dark. To 
express it scientifically, the picture must 
be such that if it were whirled about on 
a color wheel it would fuse into a very 
light spot. 

Nor is this lightness easy to achieve, 
as anybody who has worked much with 
colors must realize. ‘The more thor- 
oughly you mix the pigments the darker 
they get; the impressionist solves that 
difficulty by hardly mixing them at all, 
in some instances actually squeezing 


straight from the tubes to the canvas. 
In that way he is sure of fresh, pure 
color. Then, too, he has to ignore all 
sorts of facts that we generally regard as 
typical of sunlit landscape — powerful 
contrasts of dark and light and fine 
sharpness of contours—for if he once 
admits any large patch of dark into his 
picture he at once reduces what we 
call the average of luminosity, and 
thereby runs the risk of seeming to paint 
moonlight rather than sunlight. In fact, 
about the only important descriptive 
fact that he is not obliged to cut out is 
the contrast of colors, which he always 
expresses fully and often exaggerates, in 
order to make the different masses dis- 
tinguishable and to get, by the well 
known principle of ‘‘vibration of color,”’ 
by which two contrasting colors laid side 
by side make each appear more brilliant 
than if it stood alone, an even greater 
effect of light than could have been 
secured had only black or white paint 
been used. By these and other technical 
devices the impressionists have suc- 


“CLAM DIGGERS AT SOUTH DUXBURY,” BY ENNEKING; A DESCRIPTIVE PICTURE 
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ceeded in doing what was once supposed 
to be quite impossible—in securing 
really effective representation of sun- 
light; but there are still two opinions as 
to how much their accomplishment is 
worth to the praetical work-a-day world. 
They have to sacrifice so many descrip- 
tive and typical facts which plain people 
everywhere regard as essential to pictures 
of places and persons that they can 
hardly be permanently popular, how- 
ever much attention they may secure 
when their work becomes a fad. 

This is an old story—one that readers 
of the National who are interested will 
find set forth with great clearness and 
precision in Mr. W. G. Brownell’s 
french Art. Yet perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of it is one that is not 
ordinarily appreciated: that the impres- 
sionists of today regularly become the 
decorators of tomorrow. They so far get 
into the habit of excluding all sorts of 
facts which most painters feel they must 
at all costs express, that they very quickly 
apprehend the decorative point of view 
in accordance with which they must 
resolutely cut out everything that does 
not contribute to the architectural effect. 
And especially at this time, when 
schemes of decoration in private and 
public houses are so generally light, so 
high key, men who through experience 
of years have trained themselves to 
secure their contrasts by oppositions of 
color rather than of dark and light, are 
certain to be able to meet decorative 

-conditions. Hence it is not strange that 
some of the best work now being done 
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in the field of mural painting is by thor- 
ough-going impressionists. 

Yet, successful as impressionism — 
using the word in its narrow sense—has 
been in preparing for the decorative 
movement, it has not proved adequate to 
the task of interpreting American land- 
scape. The wonderful clearness of our 
atmosphere, the almost invariable sharp- 
ness of our architecture, make sunlit rep- 
resentations somewhat unsatisfactory to 
people who have seen the similar effects 
in nature with all the wealth of interest- 
ing and positively essential detail. The 
grayer, more somber appearances—those 
which Wyant and Winslow Homer 
learned to render poetically years ago— 
are still preferred by the picture-buying 
public. So that a reaction in favor of 
low-toned landscape has come about in 
recent years, and a new and vigorous 
school of painters has arisen which 
affects the older forms of impressionism 
with little sacrifice of the descriptive and 
typical. Such men as Arthur Hoeber 
and Ben Foster of New York, Elmer 
Schofield of Philadelphia, John J. Enne- 
king and George H. Hallowell of Bos- 
ton—these men are as truly impression- 
istic as was the late John H. Twachtman, 
the king of all painters in high key; but 
it is characteristic of them to renounce 
study of broad sunlight in favor of inter- 
pretation of the deeper, more soulful 
aspects of twilight nature — renderings 
into which a man may crowd greater full- 
ness of intention—to use Mr. La Farge’s 
phrase —than into that painting which 
sacrifices much to obtain a little. 





SONG ’ 


Years have flown since I knew thee first, 
And I knew thee as water is known of thirst: 
Yet I knew thee of old at the first sweet sight, 


And thou art strange to me, love, tonight. 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 








Mrs. Watson’s Silver Set 


By BELLE C. ESTES 


RS. WATSON was supremely happy 
when she came home from Topeka 
with her silver set. 

It had been the dream of her life to 
possess a set of silver: a coffee pot, a tea 
pot, a sugar bowl, cream pitcher, tea- 
spoons, tablespoons and silver knives 
and forks. For years she had skimped 
and saved and worked, but some calamity 
always came to Kansas to prevent the 
fulfillment of her wish. 

One year it was the grasshoppers; 
another year it was the drought; another 
year they had great floods; one year all 
the swine died with the cholera; another 
year all the chickens died with some new 
disease; again, the cyclone brought de- 
struction and ruined all the growing 
crops; then came a year when the cows 
gave plenty of milk, the swine had no 
cholera, the chickens flourished, the rains 
fell regularly and the corn crop was the 
largest in the history of Kansas. But 
when the corn was ready to gather, the 
price went down so low that very little 
ready money could be realized. 

Then Mrs. Watson almost gave up the 
fight and shed some bitter tears in 
secret. ‘‘It looks as if the good Lord 
had set his face against me having that 
silver set. Kansas is always a-having 
something happening to it different from 
other states—such as cyclones, grass- 
hoppers and droughts—some calamity 
is always coming along to keep me from 
having that silver set.” 

But Mrs. Watson did not give up. 
She wore her old bonnet and dress that 
winter and skimped more than ever. 
The prying eyes of her neighbors dis- 
covered that her underclothes were patch 


upon patch. Mrs. Rickets said that was 
the reason that she dried her clothes in 
the cellar. 

‘*‘She says she can’t give any more to 
the Children’s Aid society, and she mixes 
rye with their coffee. I saw her with my 
own eyes.”’ 

‘“‘They must be dreadful hard up,’’ 
said another. ‘‘She hasn’t paid any 
missionary money this year, and she 
used to be the president of the society. 
And just see how shabby she looks. 
She often looks blue with the cold when 
she wears that threadbare blanket shawl.”’ 

The villagers continued to gossip about 
the closeness of Mrs. Watson; but when 
October came ’round again she had the 
hundred dollars ready to purchase the 
coveted silver set. The day was set to 
go to Topeka to make the purchase. 

For a week she hardly thought of any- 
thing else. No one knew how tired she 
was of the very sight of her best dishes. 
‘¢Anybody can tell that the teapot spout 
has been broken and cemented on with 
that cement that always leaves its mark 
behind it; the sugar bowl hasn’t any top, 
and the cream pitcher has a nick in the 
spout.’’ She said this to herself with a 
contemptuous toss of her head. 

The day before the trip to Topeka, 
Mrs. Watson was very busy. She put the 
house in perfect order and then laid out 
all the clean clothes on the best bed 
ready to put on in the morning. Mr. 
Watson stood and watched his wife as 
she went about her work of getting ready 
for the journey on the morrow, and at 
last cleared his throat and said: 

‘*Hannah, it does seem to me that you 
hadn’t ought to get that silver set. 
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There will be lots of suffering this win- 
ter right here in this town. John Paul 
told me yesterday that his hogs had the 
cholera and there is no telling how soon 
ours—”’ 

‘“*Jacob,’? Hannah spoke in a hard 
voice, ‘“‘I set my mind on having that 
silver set fifteen years ago, and I’ve 
denied myself for it ever since. I’ve 
scraped the money together at last to get 
it, and now I’m going to haveit. I take 
notice when you want a corn-planter, or 
a patent hay-rake, or a riding plow with 
a canopy top, you usually get it. I have 
earned the money, every bit of it, to buy 
the silver set, and I’m going to buy it 
tomorrow. I guess you needn’t say any 
more about it.” 

‘‘Hannah, the case is entirely differ- 
ent. I have to have implements to farm 
with and you do not have to have—to 
have—”’ 

‘*Jacob, some one is knocking at the 
‘kitchen door. Who can it be at this 
time of night? Wait a minute, I will 
go to the door, for you are nearly un- 
dressed.”’ 

After some conversation with the per- 
son at the door, Mrs. Watson closed the 
door with a bang and came back with 
a stern look on her face. Mr. Watson 
looked at her inquiringly, but she did 
not look at him. 

‘*Well, Hannah, who was it come?”’ 

“It was Tom Graham. Lucy’s got 
the croup awful bad, and they can’t find 
the doctor. Gone out in the country 
somewhere and didn’t leave any word 
where he was going.”’ 

‘‘Hannah, did he want you to go home 
with him?’’ 

“Ves, he did, but I ain’t a-going a 
step. I ain’t a hospital nurse. I gave 
Tom Graham the croup medicine and 
told him he would have to get somebody 
else, for I was a-going to Topeka to- 
morrow.”’ 

Mr. Watson for once was silenced. 
He began to feel worried as he thought 
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of his wife. She must be taking one 
of those new-fangled nervous diseases 
that women have nowadays. She had 
for years been an authority on children’s 
ailments and was noted for her kindness 
to the sick and needy; but something 
was wrong with his wife. She was a 
changed woman. Yes, he felt sure that 
she had some nervous disease working 
on her. 

The trip to Topeka was made the next 
day. Mrs. Watson went to every jewelry 
store, and some other stores where sil- 
ver-ware was offered for sale, before she 
could make up her mind. Then she 
went back to Nicholson’s and bought the 
first set that she had looked at. 

The next morning Mrs. Watson un- 
packed the silver set, placed each piece 
carefully on the table and sat down to 
look at it. She must be dreaming. She 
pinched herself to make sure. Yes, it 
must be true, there was the tea-pot, the 
sugar bowl, the cream pitcher and the 
coffee-pot. She was still looking at it 
with sparkling eyes when Mrs. Bolly 
came in. 

‘‘Solid silver?’’ said Mrs. Bolly in a 
doubtful tone. ‘‘Are you sure?”’ 

Mrs. Bolly was small and wizened 
looking, and had a wrinkled, sour face, 
with envy showing from every wrinkle. 

‘Ves, I’m sure,’’? said Mrs. Watson. 
‘‘Look at the mark on the bottom of 
every piece. Sterling it says, and that 
means solid silver. Land knows I paid 
enough for ’em. It just took an even 
hundred dollars to buy ’em.”’ 

“You don’t say so,’’ said Mrs. Bolly, 
in a doubtful tone. I wonder you 
didn’t get a water pitcher while you was 
gitting. i 

‘‘Well, I must bea-going.’’ Mrs. Bolly 
put on her sunbonnet and shaw] and went 
home; and some of Mrs. Watson’s hap- 
piness went out at the door with her. 

She was wrapping the white tissue 
paper about the tea-pot when Mrs. Den- 
ning came in. 
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‘*T have just heard that you had bought 
a solid silver set, and I came right over 
to see if itis so. Is it? I am just all 
out out of breath, I walked so fast.’’ 

“*VYes, it’s so,’’ said Mrs. Watson, in 
rather a subdued tone. ‘‘Here it is on 
the dining-room table; I was just getting 
ready to put it away.’’ 

“Oh, how strange,” said Mrs. Den- 
ning. The tone and the look that ac- 
companied it sank like steel into Mrs. 
Watson’s brain. ‘‘How much carving 
and what large designs.”’ 

‘*Yes, said Mrs. Watson. Plenty of 
carving; that’s what I like. They asked 
just as much fora plain, small set with 
tiny little sprays of ferns onit. I wanted 
to get the best value I could for the 
money.” 

There was an ominous silence. 

“Oh, it’s real pretty, and it took lots 
of work to do all those flowers. Yes, 
it’s real pretty, if it is a little out of 
style.”’ 

‘Out of style! Why, I hunted all over 
Topeka and I only found one set that 
was anything like this. I wanted this 
kind of a set.”’ 

“Oh, then, if you are suited I guess 
the rest of us can stand it. Mrs. Crowley 
has a new set. It’s the very latest style. 
You know she always gets everything the 
very latest. It’s all plain, with very little 
carving on it. She said it was the 
Colonial style, I believe. Oh, yes, she 
got the water pitcher, too. Well, I’ll 
have to go. Your silver set is just real 
pretty,’’ Mrs. Denning said in the 
polite tone one uses to conceal insin- 
cerity. 

Mrs. Watson sat down and looked at 
her silver set very soberly. Was it old- 
fashioned? Was that the reason this 
design had been so hard to find in 
Topeka? No, of course it wasn’t old- 
fashioned. Any woman in her senses 
would know that it was worth more than 
the plain kind. No, Mrs. Denning was 
just a little jealous, that was the reason 
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that she had hinted so strongly that it 
was old-styled. 

Just then her only daughter, Susan, 
came in with her school books and 
placed them rather carelessly on the 
table. 

“‘Oh, my goodness!”’ cried Mrs. Wat- 
son, ‘Don’t you know any better than 
to push my silver ’round that way. You 
get one of them pieces scratched and you 
will see what will happen to you.”’ 

Susan looked frightened, for in all her 
life her mother had never spoken to her 
in that tone. 

“IT didn’t do any harm,”’ she said. 

‘No, but it’s a wonder. You mustn’t 
push silver around that way. Do you 
understand me?”’ 

‘‘Ves, mother.’? There was a sound 
of tears in the girl’s voice as she replied. 

From that day Mrs. Watson was afraid 
to allow any one to touch the silver. 

‘Susan, I’d just as ‘lieve you’d put 
it in the stove and melt it up as to 
scratch it.”’ 

Susan trembled every time she put the 
sugar bowl lid on, or carried any piece 
to the china closet. Before the end ofa 
week she hated the sight of the silver set. 

Mrs. Watson invited some company to 
celebrate her husband’s birthday. The 
expected guests came and the supper was 
excellent; but Mrs. Watson could eat 
little for watching her silver. The school 
teacher’s wife praised the supper, but she 
did not say anything about the new silver 
set. Finally Mrs. Watson said in a kind 
of apologetic way, ‘‘How do you like 
my new silver set?”’ 

Mrs. Green answered and said: ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, but I did not know it was new. 
It is such a quaint, old-fashioned pat- 
tern, that I thought that it might have 
belonged to your mother. One seldom 
sees large designs. Nearly all the new 
styles are very plain with little carving. 
Mrs. Smeltzer has been hunting for just 
such a pattern, and she said she couldn’t 
find one in Kansas City. Of course it 
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is just a matter of taste, anyway. It is 
a beautiful set, if it is a little different 
from other people’s. 

**Have you heard about Lon Hickson? 
The doctor says that he will go blind if 
he don’t go to New York and have an 
operation performed on his eyes. He 
has spent everything he had trying 
different things. His wife is so delicate 
she can hardly do her own work, and 
can’t do anything to earn money.”’ 

‘*How much will the operation cost?”’ 
asked Mrs. Watson. - 

“*Oh, seventy-five or a hundred dollars. 
I wore my old clothes last winter and gave 
the money to the poor, and I know you 
have been doing the same thing.”’ 

**T am afraid not,’’ said Mrs. Watson, 
in an embarrassed way. 

**Oh, of course you won’t let people 
know how much good you do. I’ve been 
saying, for a long time, that you had not 
been wearing your old bonnet and that 
rusty shawl for nothing. When I have 
heard people criticise you for being so 
close, I just up and told them that I 
knew you better than they did, and that 
if you hadn’t been giving as much pub- 
licly as usual, you had been giving pri- 
vately, I was sure. No, we can’t raise 
seventy-five dollars. I am afraid that 
Lon Hickson will have to lcse his sight, 
and then the family will have to go to 
the. poor-house. I can’t bear to think 
of it.” 

*‘Can’t the church raise the money? 
,Lon is a member in good standing.”’ 

‘“‘No, Mrs. Rogers only gave fifty cents 
to our collection on Thanksgiving day, 
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after we had made a special plea and 
told just what the money was to be used 
for. The very next week she went to 
Topeka and bought a new parlor set and 
an organ for Lucy. I couldn’t sleep if 
I had done such athing. I have always 
said there was nothing like having a 
clear conscience. Now Mrs. Watson, 
don’t you look so cast down. You 
always were so sympathetic.”’ 

It was three weeks afterward that Mr. 
Watson missed the silver set. 

‘*‘Why Hannah, where’s your silver set 
at? I haven’t heard you say anything 
about it for a week. You surely haven’t 
got tired of it already, after wanting it 
so many years.”’ 

‘No, John, but I let Mrs. Smeltzer 
have it. It was just the pattern she 
wanted and she paid me more than I 
gave for it. I gave Lon Hickson a hun- 
dred dollars to go to New York and have 
the operation performed on his eyes. 
He started Tuesday morning and is in 
New York by this time. Iam going to 
buy some new things for myself and 
Susan with the other twenty-five dollars. ”’ 

‘Well, I never!’’ Mr. Watson came 
near his wife and looked at her. ‘‘Well, 
I never! Why, Hannah, you are your 
old self again. It seems for a year or 
two you have hardly been yourself. It 
made me feel so bad to see you have so 
little sympathy for the poor and sick. 
I just think some new disease has been 
working on you.”’ 

‘Ves, I think so, too.’’ She looked 
up with a cheery smile and said: ‘‘I 
guess I’ve had the silver craze.’’ 





TO THE STATES 
To the States or any one of them, or any city of the States, Resist much, 


obey little, 


Once unquestioning obedience, once fully enslaved, 
Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city of this earth, ever after- 


ward resumes its liberty. 


WALT WHITMAN 
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ROBABLY no railroad 
in this country is better 
known to-day than the 
Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. Originating at 
Boston in 1834, it ran 
to Angier’s Corner, now 
known as Newton, and 
in 1835 it extended its 
line to Worcester under 
the name of the Boston 

3 & Worcester Railroad. 
Later, in 1867, it consolidated with the 
Western Rail- 

road, forming 

a through line 

between Bos- 

ton, Albany 
and the West. 

It soon was 

the principal 

outlet for both 
passenger and 
freight traffic 
and though 
practically 
only two hun- 
dred miles 
long, itbecame 
noted for the 
excellence of 





Albany railroad in 1840. 
has a book in his hands. 


A “section gang,” at the Ashland, Mass., station of the Boston & 
The station agent wears a tall hat and 





older 
fuployees 


2 
s arringior 


its road-bed and the regularity of 
its train service, a reputation that it 
still holds at the present time and which 
is national in extent. 

The average person knows more or 
less of the geography of the region tra- 
versed by it, and a small portion of its 
history, and every traveler is familiar 
with the attractions both natural and arti- 
ficial along its ‘‘right of way,’’ while it 
appeals to the business-man as a great 
factor in the commerce of the nation, 
and to the tourist its easy track, luxuriant 
cars, courteous 
service, fine 
stations and 
grounds are 
facts that make 
travelling over 
itsroutealong- 
reinembered 
pleasure. 

In the fol- 
lowing remin- 
iscences, the 
writer has 
omitted statis- 
tics as much 
as possible, de- 
siring to pre- 
sent simply 
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such _ interesting The “Meteor,” 


events and customs 


the first locomotive used on the 
Boston & Albany railroad. 
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hour was the esti- 
mated speed and a 





as are told when a 
number of the older 
men ‘‘get to telling 
stories’’ of their ex- 
periences. 

It is related that 
when Boston & 








change of horses 
every sixteen miles. 
The rails were to be 
laid on graniteslabs. 
This excited re- 
markable _opposi- 
tion, its opponents 








Worcester shares 
were first offered for sale, customers 
were scarce and that on one occasion 
seven shares of stock were exchanged 
for seven pounds of sugar. I omit the 
price of sugar out of consideration for 
the Railroad Company. 

It is only a few years ago, within many 
a man’s memory, that a journey of length 
was the event of alife. When, before 
the advent of the railroad, stage coaches 
ran from Albany to Springfield and from 
Springfield to Boston, coming over the 
‘*Turn Pike’’ to Springfield and the ‘‘ Bay 
Path,’’— rendered famous by J. G. Hol- 
land’s story of the same name—to Boston, 
there were six lines and eighteen coaches 
covering the entire route; freight business 
was handled by heavy wagons and re- 
quired a two weeks’ journey, while the 
stage for the one-hundred-mile trip to 
Boston took eighteen hours. Surveys 
were madein 1791 for acanal from Boston 
to the Connecticut River and were to be 
continued to the Hudson Riyer. In 1827 
a survey for a railroad was made; two 
years later the legislature recommended 
that a line 
should be 
built by the 
state. This 


Bill of Thompson’s Express Company for freight on one package from 
Boston to Albany —$37. 


claiming that the 
cost of a railroad would amount to 
more than the entire value of Massa- 
chusetts; but the year 1834 saw the first 
train leave Boston. The first engine came 
from England and was called the ‘‘Me- 
teor.’’ This was followed by engines of 
home manufacture and by several cars 
named for the counties in the state, each 
car holding twenty-four passengers who 
paid their fares to the ‘‘train-master.’’ 
This official carried a whip, either as a 
badge of authority or to keep away the 
small boy, who no doubt stole rides then 
as now. A newspaper advertisement of 
1834 reads as follows :— 


“Tickets for the passage either way 
may be had at the ticket office, No. 617 
Washington Street, price 37% cents 
cach, and for the return passage of the 
master of the cars, by order of the 
President and Directors.” 


In 1839 the Western Railroad from 
Worcester to Springfield was opened and 
later the tracks were continued to State 
Line to meet the Hudson and Berkshire 
Railroad. In 
1858 the sec- 
ond track was 
laid and com- 





line was to 
have a horse- 
path between 
the rails and 
paths for at- 
tendant rail- 
way men 
alongside. 
Ten miles an 
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this, there has been 
a constant change 


The first ticket issued, now in possession of the 
auditor of the Boston & Albany railroad. 


with their fingers to 
see if it were hot,”’ 





in straightening of 


and when the en- 











curves, avoiding 
grades, abolishing 
grade crossings and 
building new _ sta- 
tions, and the same 
plan of perpetual 
improvement is 
steadily going for- 











WESTERN Ral ROAD. | 
One Passage from 


I; SPRINGFIELD TO WORCESTER. 


© Good till Ist April, 1840 te 


gineer suddenly 
blew his whistle, he 
says words cannot 
describe the panic 
that followed, and 
ina few minutes the 
place was deserted. 

About 1839 a cus- 














ward under the ad- 
ministration of the New York Central 
management. 

When the railroad first started, people 
from al] parts came to ‘‘see the wheels 
go ’round.’’ Engines were not much like 
modern ones and they were slow,— slow 
both in looks and in speed. Any smart 
horse could keep a dust in front of one. 
Brakes were simply levers worked by 
hand, but accidents were rare. Nothing 
went fast enough to prevent a person’s 
getting out of the way. Once a train 
killed three men. The killing of three 
thousand would not cause half the excite- 
ment today or be talked about half as 
long. People said railroads would soon 
depopulate the whole country. 

I recollect an old fellow who in 1887 
was ‘‘still with the road.’’ He heard 
the whistle of the first train coming into 


tom prevailed at 
Springfield, namely, a bell in the cupola 
of the station was continually rung for 
fifteen minutes prior to the departure of 
a passenger train. This bell was also 
rung on the approach of a train. 

From 1860 until recently the Boston & 
Albany owned a cannon, which was used 
by them in firing salutes to regiments 
departing over their line for the South. 

The writer well recalls the trains of his 
boyhood—yellow cars with flowers and 
pictures painted inside, bright red 
wheels on both engine and cars, and 
polished brass bands around the boiler 
and brass cylinders. Sometimes the 
connecting rod was outside and often 
inside under the boiler, while two rods 
worked back and forth beside the engin- 
eer’s seat. Huge tunnel-shaped smoke- 
stacks, piles of wood on the tender and 








Springfield each engine 
and supposed Facsimile of a bill of lading issued in 1777 for transportation by wagon. named aswell 
it ‘*‘was some as numbered. 
one killing a In the cars 


pig,’ but 
being a sec- 
tion hand he 
remembered 
a train was 
to arrive, so 
went to see 
it. People 
crowded 
about the 
diminutive 
locomotive 
‘touching it 











a wood-stove 
kept passen- 
gers in its im- 
mediate  vi- 
cinity ex- 
ceedingly 
warm, while 
the ends of 
the cars were 
cold. Wax 
candles were 
used for illu- 
mination and 
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In the heart of the Berkshire Hills: an old arch bridge, State Line Tunnel, drilled by hand and blasted with 
with modern suspension built above to give greater powder; on the line of the Boston & Albany rail- 
strength and provide against accident; on the road. 
line of the Boston & Albany railroad. 














a brakeman’s duties were to twist the settle for that.’’ The superintendent 
brake-wheel for every stop, for hand- replied that it was quite a sum, but as 
power was a sole reliance. the man seemed honest he would pay 
Switching was done with horses, some- him, and did so, taking his receipt in 
times one and then again withatandem, full. The superintendent said, ‘‘I will 
using a rope or chain hooked toacorner be liberal with you and give you a pass 
of a car, and horse-power then was to take you home.” ‘*No you won’t. 
nearly as great as locomotive power. In_ As long as these pins (slapping his legs) 
the early days of the road, there was a_ last, I won’t go on your darn railroad 
smash-up and all were badly shaken up. any more.”’ 
The next morning a burly farmer limped A certain class of freight engines were 
into the superintendent’s office and said, called ‘‘crabs,’’ clumsy little fellows with 
‘‘Mr. Superintendent, I camein tosee upright boilers, some having four and 
what you were going to give me for shak- others having eight wheels. Some of the 
ing me up so yesterday.’’ The superin- freight cars had but four wheels, while 
tendent asked how much he thought he the passenger cars had no end platforms 
ought to have for his injuries. ‘‘Well,I or entrances, but there was a running- 
think it is worth fifty cents and I will board onthe side. The seats were not 


Chester, Mass., ledge; drilled by hand; on the line Washington, Mass., ledge, the summit of the Berk- 
of the Boston & Albany railroad. shires; on the line of the Boston & Albany railroad, 
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The “Bay Path” stage road to Boston, over which coaches and freight 


reversible, one facing for- 
wagons traveled. It is nearly parallel to the Boston & Albany. 


ward and the other back- 





ward. They were covered 
with drab cloth, and for a 
back support had a loosely 
hung band of hair-cloth. 
The agent at a country 
station received a live hog 
consigned to a man whom 
he did not know, and who 
neglected to call for it. 
After feeding it a couple 


of days, he concluded 
that this constituted a 
mortgage on it, so fore- 


closed by killing the hog 
and ‘‘salting it down.’’ 
Soon afterward the owner called and de- 
manded it. ‘‘Well,” said the agent, 
‘it’s in that pork barrel and if you can 
identify it, why, I’ll just take it out and 
give it to you.” 

Tickets, after collections, were re- 
turned to the agents and resold, but each 
agent was obliged to sign each ticket. 
Employes wore no uniforms, and fast 
trains made twenty-five miles an hour. 

An agent of one of the stations was 
annoyed by the loafers of the town 
congregating about his stove on cold 
mornings. One particular morning he 
came in and found a crowd there, so he 


Two roads to Boston: the old “Bay Path” and the Boston & Albany 
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called his baggage-master, and with his 
help moved the stove into the yard. 
‘’There!’”’ he said, “if you fellows want 
that stove, take it, but I want the office 
to work in;’’ and work he did all day in 
the cold without any heat. 

The road-bed was streaked with all 
kinds of soil, whatever came handiest, 
and when ‘‘T”’ rails came, it was thought 
a track would last forever. So they just 
let the grass grow and the frost work, 
and they soon woke up to their mistake. 

About 1877 one of the sub-foremen in 
a certain section was left with a gang of 
men to putinsome newties. As it hap- 
pened, there were a lot of 
bad ones there, so he took 














them all out for six lengths 
of eighteen-foot rails, put 
in new ones and tamped 
them all up and trimmed 
the ballast off in good 
shape. When the foreman 
came along on the freight 
train, while the men were 
at dinner, and rode over 
the six lengths of rail at 
fifteen miles an hour, he saw 
there was not a spike in the 
whole length of the six 
lengths of rail, and not one 
of the rails moved out of 
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The Albany “Turnpike,” a stage road from Albany, 
N.Y., to Springfield, Mass., adjacent to the tracks 
of the Boston & Albany railroad, 


— = = = 








line or gauge. The paymaster ‘‘paid 
off’’ the employes once a month, mak- 
ing his journeys on a hand-car for the 
purpose, and carrying his ink in an 
inside pocket to keep it from freezing. 
He likewise had to take his turn at pro- 
pelling the car, to keep warm. 

The sheriff got after several train-hands 
for illegal fishing, but they eluded him. 
Later, learning that they were in the 
shops of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
which adjoined the Connecticut River 
shops, he went through to find them, but 
was treated to a shower bath under a 
spout used for supplying locomotives 
with water. 

He complained of this treatment and 
stated his reason for wanting the men to 
the superintendent, who, by the way, 
had been supplied with some of the fish 
caught, and the superintendent answered 
him as follows: 

‘“‘Mr. Sheriff, those were not Boston 
& Albany men; they would never treat 
an officer of the law in such a manner. 
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You got into the wrong place. You 
were in the Connecticut River Railroad 


. Shops, not the Boston & Albany’s, for 


they hire such men and we never do.”’ 

An old rule required the station agent 
to take a horse and ride down the track 
to meet a train when it was over an hour 
late, and to ascertain the cause of the 
delay. Rule ten of the general rules of 
the Boston & Worcester Railroad re- 
quired all trains to pass roads cautiously, 
so as not to frighten horses. 

Freight trains on the same road 
carried a blue flag, notifying employes 
that another train would follow them. 
Sometimes several freights would follow 
in sight of each other. In such cases 
one conductor was assigned for all the 
trains, and he must ride on the rear car 
of the last train. 

A freight conductor was sent to 
Warren with machinery billed ‘‘As per 
schedule.’’ He said he could find it all 
but the d—d schedule, and it must have 
“*shook off.”’ 

Railroad bridge built by the old Western railroad; 


still in use and over which passes the main line of 
the Boston & Albany railroad. 
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Ircn rails were used, set in chairs 
pinned lengthwise with a long iron pin. 
These superseded wooden rails with 
strips of iron on top. 

An extract from a report of a com- 
mittee of directors of the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad of 1840 says, ‘‘The 
rate of fares for first-class cars shall be 
$2 for each person,’’ but this was reduced 
within the year to $1.50. 

The report also reads, ‘‘It is obvious 
that 200 passengers, with their baggage, 
would form too heavy a load for a loco- 
motive, and to suppose an average of 200 
passengers is to suppose more than could 
be accomplished even if 200 passengers 
were found for one trip.’’ A ten-ton 
engine will draw fifty-nine tons of mer- 
chandise or about two car-loads of the 
present time. 

In a smash-up at one time, the cars 
were badly wrecked and some passengers 
were killed. The train-men were busy 
getting them out of the wreck, and mak- 
ing them comfortable on the grass, ready 
for the surgeon. The conductor saw a 
man that walked with a cane, and who 
had been laid on the grass, reach over 
where lay one of his neighbors, and 
punching him in the ribs with his cane, 
exclaim, ‘‘Groan, consarn you, Joe; you 
won't get nothing if you don’t.’ Then 
he set up a terrible groan himself. 
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There were no labor organizations 
during early railroading. Each man 
settled his own case, though perhaps the 
following account may go to show that 


‘even strikes were not unknown factors. 


Two Irish laborers concluded to intro- 
duce one, in hopes of obtaining an in- 
crease of pay. So they called on the 
superintendent and said: 

‘“‘Mr. Superintendent, we’ve struck.’’ 

‘**Get out,’’ says the official, and with 
that he seized a chair and drove them 
from his office; and, strange to relate, 
the men returned at once to their work 
without further protest. 

All the ledges were drilled by hand 
and blasted with gunpowder, as was the 
tunnel at State Line, and continual 
effort was made to make the road-bed 
more uniform and to counteract the 
effects of changes in temperature, by 
substituting gravel for clay. 

Engines and cars were proportionally 
improved, the huge tunnel-shaped stack 
gradually contracting until it became a 
vertical pipe, which from time to time was 
shortened to the present length. Many 
experiments were tried, one of which was 
an engine which the inventor claimed 
‘‘burned its own smoke, ’’the smoke-stack 
being placed just in front of the cab. 

This brings us to a comparatively 
modern period of the road’s history. 











THE INTERVIEW AND THE WRITTEN WORD 


/ HAVE often asked myself why it ts that the interviewer will sometimes get so much 
more wisdom out of a man, and so many more fresh and entertaining statements — 
in short, so much better literature—than the man can get out of himself. Ts it because 
one’s best and ripest thoughts rise to the surface, like the cream on the milk, and does 
the interviewer simply skim them off? Maybe, in writing, we often dip too deep, make 
too great an effort. Interviews are nearly always interesting,— much more so than a 
JSormal studied statement by the interviewed himself. Many a piece of sound, excellent 
literature has been got out of a man who had no skill at all with the pen. His spoken 
word is vital and real; but in a conscious literary effort the fire ts quenched at once — 
From John Burroughs ‘Literary Values.”’ (Houghton-Mifftin, Boston.) 








Williamsport, 


Pennsylvania 


By EMERSON COLLINS 


FEW hardy pioneers had made their 

way into the valley of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna river prior 
to the Revolution. After that, when 
the dread of the invasions of the fierce 
Iroquois from the North had béen re- 
moved, settlers came rapidly. By the 
year 1800 these rugged home-builders 
had pushed their way deep into the for- 
ests that darkened all this valley. At 
that time Williamsport was a wilderness- 
girt hamlet of some twenty houses. The 
origin of the name, Williamsport, is 
clouded in doubt. Its early growth was 
slow. There was 
little to dis- 
tinguish it social- 
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dense forests of white pine and hemlock. 
The pine was of superb quality and the 
hemlock of unequalled size. Enterprise 
and brains and brawn were lured from far 
and wide to harvest this vast and virgin 
wealth. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century this part of Pennsylvania was still 
‘the West’’ to the New Englander seek- 
ing a new or wider field for his energies. 
Men trained in the traditions and 
methods of the lumber woods of Maine 
began to come. Many came from New 
York and some from New Jersey. In large 
measure the lumber industry of the West 
Branch was built 
up by these enter- 





ly or industrially 
from various 
other towns of 
this region, for 
the next fifty 
years. In 1850 
the population 
was less than 
2,000 and in 1860 
just above 6,000. 
What were the 
causes that have 
made it the chief 
city and indus- 
trial center of 
north-central 
Pennsylvania? 
The eastern 
slopes of the Al- 
leghany moun- 
tains draining 
into the West 
Branch river were ~ 
covered with 





prising, progres- 
sive and daring 
spirits who for 
twenty years 
or more from 
1850 crowded 
hither from the 
states east and 
north of Pennsy]- 
vania. The inter- 
mingling of these 
new elements 
with the sturdy 
Pennsylvanians 
already here — 
mostly of Ger- 
man, Scotch-Irish 
and Irish ancestry 
—has given Wil- 
liamsport astrong 
and virile body of 
business-men and 
produced a citi- 
zenship unex- 
celled anywhere. 














WILLIAMSPORT, 


How came this lumber industry which 
depended upon the forests extending 
over so large a territory to be centered at 
this place? Under present-day condi- 
tions a net-work of railroads would be 
laid throughout it, with numberless ten- 
tacles reaching up the valley of every 
affluent of the river. Not sothen. Water- 
ways — natural and artificial —were yet 
main highways of commerce and trans- 
portation. The canal had reached and 
the railroad was ‘reaching the little 
borough of Williamsport from the sea- 
board. A keen-minded Yankee from 
New Hampshire conceived what then 
appeared the hazardous plan of building 
a boom in the riv- 
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Great saw-mills were erected. Capital 
and labor rapidly found an oppor- 
tunity. The town became the lumber 
center of the East. In a decade it 
leaped from the status of a struggling, 
moribund village into a well-built city 
of 15,000 people. 

The total amount of pine and hemlock 
lumber caught and delivered by this 
boom to Williamsport saw-mills, to date, 
exceeds ten thousand million feet, aggre- 
gating in value at the current price of 
lumber from year to year the stupendous 
sum of $1,500,000,000. These West 
Branch lumber-r. -n have been a splendid 
type of business-men—big, brave, brainy 
fellows who took 
large risks, at 





er at this place,— 
by that means to 
catch the logs 
thrown into the 
stream above and 
thus make Wil- 
liamsport the seat 
of manufacture-— 
the point where 
logs should be 
turned into lum- 
ber. A company 
was formed, a 
charter with lib- 
eral powers ob- 
tained from the 
state and the boom built. 
active operation. 
of piers, connected with heavy, remov- 
able timbers or sticks,extending from the 
south bank up the middle ofthe stream, 
a distance of six miles. This makes a 
vast pocket into which the logs run and 
are impounded and thence rafted out at 
will and delivered to the mills. Each 
owner has his logs marked with a regis- 
tered stamp as a means of identification. 
As many as 350,000,000 feet of logs have 
been held in it at onetime. The logs, 
stocked in the winter season, come in on 
flood and freshet, from forests 150 miles 
distant. This boom made Williamsport. 
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It is yet in 
It consists of a series 
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times suffered 
severe lossses, but 
masterfully in the 
end won out-—to 
the everlasting 
advantage not 
simply of them- 
solves alone, but 
as well the beau- 
tiful and prosper- 
ous city which 
they have done 
so much to build. 

Lumber, how- 
ever, in the nature 
of things cannot be a permanent indus- 
try. The Williamsport method by which 
a whole mighty region has been made to 
pay large tribute to its mills is the most 
durable, but even the grand forests of 
pine and hemlock that once covered the 
West Branch watershed have their limits. 
Years ago it was seen that the end must 
come—when the river would ‘‘again run 
unfretted’’ by the crowded mass of 
tumbling logs. Forsome time now this 
industry has been in a decadent state. 
And here is where Williamsport superbly 
demonstrated her right and purpose to 
live and grow. The country is scattered 
over with wrecks of towns that had de- 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT WILLIAMSPORT 


WILLIAMSPORT, 
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tories. If there.ever was a halt 
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pended upon a single industry. They 
waxed with its rise and waned with its 
decline. There were not wanting those 
who twenty years ago prophesied the 
same unhappy fate for Williamsport. 
But the energy that made lumber profit- 
able has found profit in other industries, 
until today Williamsport’s tide of pros- 
perity is higher than it ever was before. 
Twenty years ago it was a place preemi- 
nently of one industry; today it is one 
preeminently of diversified industries. 
It welcomes and assists all industries, 
but depends upon no single one. If 
there ever was an honest doubt as to 
Williamsport’s future, it has vanished in 
the smoke of throbbing mills and fac- 


THE WILLIAMSRORT MASONIC PROPERTIES: 
HOWARD CLUB, KNICHTS TEMPLAR, 





HOUSE OF THE 
WILLIAM HOWARD 
MEMORIAL CATHEDRAL A.A. S. R., AND THE MASONIC TEMPLE 


it has-been mercifully forgotten 
in the quickening pace of present- 
day progress. The diversity of 
industry making so powerfully as 
it does for stability of growth, is 
well attested by the fact that 
the manufactures of Williamsport 
include more than fifty different 
products of common use. 
Among the fifteen iron plants 
are the Demorest Company, 
making the well-known sewing 
machine of that name; a nail- 
works with an annual capacity of 
150,000 kegs; a boiler concern with an 
annual output worth $1,000,000; an 
engine works; two plants of the Ameri- 
can Wood-Working Company with 350 
employes; a wire-rope company, and a 
factory, making various staple articles, 
employing 350 persons. The Lycoming 
Rubber Company, one of the constituent 
plants of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, turns out daily 7,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes, and has 600 operatives. A 
single pants and skirt factory makes 
3,000,000 pairs of pants and 1,500,000 . 
skirts yearly. ‘Two silk-mills have a pay- 
roll of about 1,000 hands. A bark-tan- 
nery employs 250 men. ‘There are six 
growing furniture factories with over 
1,0o0o0employes. The Distin band 
instrument is made here. Two 
leather boot and shoe factories 
are in successful operation with a 











large capacity and running full. 
While lumber is no longer king, 
yet nearly 100,000,000 feet of 
hemlock is being annually sawed. 
Sash moulding and other build- 
ing materials are made in large 
quantities. These, with many 
other important or lesser manu- 
facturing plants, make the place 
one of the most thriving and pros- 
perous spots in the land. More- 
over, some very large lumber 
operations in the north-west, in 
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West Virginia, and in other parts 


THE HANDSOME AND IMPOSING CITY HALL OF WILLIAMSPORT 
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of Pennsylvania are owned and 
directed by Williamsport capital- 
ists. The vast profits arising from 
these enterprises outside the gates 
help to swell the effective wealth 
at home. 

Williamsport has a population, 
with the outlying districts not yet 
incorporated, of about 40,000. 
The wealth of the place finds 
proof in her banking institutions. 
There are four national and one 
private bank, a Savings Institu- 
tion anda Trust Company. The 
aggregate deposits reach $7,000,000. The 
thrift of the wage-earner is witnessed by 
the $2,500,000 deposits in the Savings and 
Trust banks. Williamsport, of course, 
is sharing in the abounding and unex- 
ampled prosperity now blessing all parts 
of the country; but the man on the 
ground, knowing the whole truth, sees 
that this city is enjoying a special ‘‘burst 
of speed”’ peculiarly its own. 

Williamsport possesses superior ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing center. It 
is situated in the very center of Penn- 
sylvania’s exhaustless coal fields. Cheap 
and abundant coal is its industrial birth- 
right. Railroad facilities are unexcelled. 
It is a fact eloquent of Williamsport’s 
shipping facilities that, excepting New 
York, it is the one place in the country 
reached by the three great trunk 
lines—the Pennsylvania, the New 





years there has not been a strike save 
of a momentary and inconsequential 


character. There has never been a 
boycott. In very large proportion the 
working-men own their own homes. 
There is not a single tenement block or 
corporation boarding-house in the town. 
The percentage of foreign population is 
small. What there is has been long here 
and consists almost entirely of the good 
old German, English and Irish stocks 
which have entered as loyally and intelli- 
gently into the city’s upbuilding as the 
native American. ‘The West Branch val- 
ley is one of the most fertile spots of the 
state. A large and prosperous agricul- 
tural area is tributary to Williamsport. 
It adds to the industrial welfare and in- 
directly much more in affording an 


GREYSTONE, A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE NEAR WILLIAMSPORT 





York Central and Reading. It is 
on the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania system from Buffalo and 
Erie and the Great Lakes to Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. The 
New York Central, in getting to 
the great Clearfield coal region, 
reaches out to Williamsport and 
here connects with the Reading. 

Labor here is of a high class, 
not simply in the matter of 
efficiency but in its intelligence 
and public spirit. For thirty 
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abundant quantity of farm, dairy and 
garden products at a reasonable price. 
The standard of living is high, the 
cost moderate. 

Among the chief instrumentalities in 
the promotion of Williamsport’s indus- 
tries, the Board of Trade stands fore- 
most. This organization is not content 
merely to talk about things. ‘To borrow 
a phrase from a celebrated speech in™ 
eulogy of one of the nation’s heroes, it 
is ‘‘great in the arduous greatness, of 
things done.’’ This Board of Trade 
does things. It has enrolled every man 
in the town whose influence or help 
would be valuable in an army battling 
for industrial pro- 
gress. In a single 
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sweeping a distance of forty miles up 
and down the valley, with its varied 
detail of river, mountain, forest and 
sun-crowned hills, and the city lying in 
the vale below, is a scene that thrills all 
who behold it. To the stranger it is a 
revelation and to the resident a joy for- 
ever. Brandon Park, containing forty 
acres, lies well within the city. It was 
given to and is maintained by the city, 
and is a beautiful bit of landscape gar- 
dening. 

The city is well built. In appearance 
it is not a typical Pennsylvania town. 
Its broad streets lined with noble trees— 
with the houses well back in ample 
grounds — give it 
the appearance of 
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hour, at a meeting 
held last year un- 
der its auspices, 
the sum of $140,- 
000 was raised to 
secure the Sus- 
quehanna Dye 
Works —a plant 
now in operation 
with hundreds of 
employes. Its 
most unique 
achievement, and 
one that has won wide and deserved com- 
mendation, was to raise a guarantee fund 
of $215,000 with which it stands always 
pledged and equipped to assist any new 
enterprise of approved merit. Under the 
leadership of this organization Williams- 
port is now making rapid and substan- 
tial gains. Growth and promise rest no 
longer upon transitory conditions. Every 
citizen feels the new, vitalizing force. 
As a place of residence Williamsport 
possesses many charms. Its situation is 
one of stirring beauty. Rising on the 
south of the valley is the bold, blue Bald 
Eagle spur of the Alleghanies. To the 
north are the rolling hills of woodland 
and well-ordered farms. The view from 
the Vallamont and Grampian heights, 





the elm-towns of 
New England. 
No Delaware or 
Euclid Avenue 
can of course be 
boasted, but the 
loyal Williams- 
porter is ever 
ready to back 
West Fourth as 
a handsome resi- 
dence street 
against that of 
any town of the same or twice the size 
in the country. There are some impres- 
sive public buildings. ‘The United 
States government building, containing 
the federal court-rooms and the post- 
office, is generally esteemed a model of 
its kind. The City Hall is much ad- 
mired for graceful proportions and com- 
modious interior. In its front stands 
the monument erected to the memory of 
the fallen heroes of the Civil War. 
Williamsport citizens are notable for 
their charity and deeds of benevolence. 
The Hospital’Nurses’ Home, Y.M.C.A. 
and Home for the Friendless are hand- 
some and well appointed structures. 
These and other charitable organizations 
are enduring monuments to the altruistic 
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spirit of the people. The Masonic 
Temple and the _ Scottish Rite 
Cathedral — the latter a memorial 
gift—the two costing $150,000, are 
beautiful and conspicuous. 

The vital statistics are of them- 
selves sufficient to make the place 
desirable as a home. According 
to the United States census report 
of 1900, the death rate in Williams- 
port was the lowest of any city in 
Pennsylvania and fourth lowest in 
the entire Union. This _ results 
from many favorable causes, chief 
among which are the high degree of in- 
telligence of the residents, the purity of 
the water supply, the cleanliness of the 
streets, miles of which are paved, and 
the general thrift and comfort of all 
classes. 

The public schools are thoroughly 
equipped and in all things up-to-date. 
There are fourteen modern buildings 
representing an investment of $350,000, 
with an indebtedness of but a few thous- 
and dollars. Dickinson Seminary is 
a Methodist institution with more than 
fifty years of honor and usefulness to its 
credit. The religious interests of the 
town are -well ministered to, as is 
shown by many stately and. imposing 
churches. 

The .municipal government of the 
place leaves little to be desired. There 
has been no taint of corruption ina 
generation. It is substantially non- 
partisan and civil service prevails 
in practice. To this is largely 
owing an efficient and admirable 
fire department. 





While proximity to New York 
and Philadelphia, with a fine train 
service, lays the daily papers of 
those great cities upon Williams- 
port’s breakfast tables, still the 
local papers are well edited. and 
enterprising. There is one morn- 


ing daily, the Gazette and Bulletin, 
and two evening, the Suz and the 
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News. the 


is also published 
Pennsylvania Grit, which has 120 em- 
ployes and circulates 180,000 copies in 
8,000 towns. 

Williamsport has passed the iron gates 


Here 


of adversity. With a body of able busi- 
ness-men, possessed of large means and 
yet larger faith in the city’s future; with 
all the manifold industrial advantages 
owing to easy access to the raw materials 
of successful manufacture; unsurpassed 
transportation facilities; with a situa- 
tion of such beauty and a condition 
of such healthfulness as to make liv- 
ing an inspiration; with splendid 
social, educational and religious oppor- 
tunities; with a civic pride and spirit 
always triumphant, Williamsport faces 
the future with the firm assurance that 
its destiny is among the greater cities 
of the land. 
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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 


OULTNEY BIGELOW writes from the Century Club, New York, that he has “been spending the past 
month or two in the heart of the Adirondacks chopping wood and lopping the rough edges off a book 
that -will shortly amaze the unsuspecting and incredulous”—and I venture to say it will do all of that. 


ONE NOGUCHI comes to Boston from London, where he spent the winter. He published a new collec- 
tion of his poems there, and won a really remarkable success of esteem, the press and leading men and 
women of English letters joining in a chorus of praise and appreciation. Noguchi is the only Japanese poet who 
has ever addressed an English-speaking audience in its own language. He is hardly twenty-five years old, 
and has been a student of English only ten years. His poetic genius is of the finest order, so that in what he 
has so far written he is a poets’ poet only. But he is gaining strength and freedom in the expression of his 
thoughts in English, and with the ripening years bids fair to achieve a large and permanent success in his 
chosen field. His newest book, FROM THE EASTERN SEA, has not yet been published in America. 


HE LEGATEE, a novel reporting life in a Wisconsin lumber village, is the first work of Alice Prescott 
Smith, born in St. Paul of New England parents, and now resident in San Francisco. The dramatic 
climax of the story is reached in the journey of the lovers through a burning forest. 


LICE BROWN’S newest novel, THE MANNERINGS, reveals her growing mastery of this form of literary 
expression. It is her most admirable production down to date—and that is very high praise. 


OHN W. FOSTER’S AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT is a sane, sympathetic recital of the 

opening of the doors of Eastern nations to the demands of strenuous visitors from the West. It 
emphasizes the really remarkable part this nation has played in the opening of those doors, and best of all 
it sets American methods in shining contrast with those of Europe in these transactions covering the better 
part of a century. 


KNOW of no other book that tells so much, simply, without heat, concerning trusts and tariffs, as George 
L. Bolen’s PLAIN FACTS AS TO THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF. It will serve admirably as a text book 
for students of our great economic problems. 


OW many of you have read SAPPHO AND PHAON, Joaquin Miller’s epic of the Pacific? A little while 

ago some one listed Howells, Aldrich, Stedman and Van Dyke as the first four living American men of 
letters. It is not difficult to see what test was applied to reach this result. Fine, true artists they are, 
but none of them approaches greatness of the first order. As poets, all are distinctly minor. As novelists, 
essayists and critics, insofar as each has worked in these fields, none has risen above good second class 
achievement. They are sound and sweet and wholesome as winter apples, and deserve all the honors 
that have been paid them by their grateful countrymen, but were not dowered with the flame of genius. 
Miller spite of his lack of scholasticism, his unevenness; Clemens as incarnate comedy; Riley in his unique 
lyrics of the child-heart, and Markham in his thundering ode,—these have out-run the others and will out-last 
them. But comparisons are ungracious: we need them every one and are glad that we have them. 

FRANK PUTNAM 
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HERE is nothing I like better than 
to serve as advance agent for the 

National in working up its Progressive 
American Cities series. It keeps me in 
personal touch with those factors so 
essential in the up-building of the nation 
—the home-building spirit first and fore- 
most. Seldom have I been more inter- 
ested in or impressed by any city than by 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Nestling 
in the valley of the Susquehanna, the 
headquarters of the lumber industry of 
a vast region, and the seat of scores of 
rich and growing manufacturing plants, 
it represents the virile strength of a 
western city, with the conservative bal- 
ance of old eastern communities. Stop- 
ping at the Park Hotel, located in the 
center of a square near the station, and 
one of those fine old-time houses that are 
always picturesque and iuteresting, I felt 
quite at home. At the breakfast table 
was a pleasant-faced young man with 
glasses. My first inquiry was concerning 
the drinking water. 

‘‘Best that can be obtained anywhere— 
pure mountain water,’’ he said. 

‘*Then this must be a healthy city?’’ I 
ventured to ask. 

‘Fourth healthiest city in the United 
States and healthiest in Pennsylvania,”’ 
was the prompt and positive response. 


We soon drifted into conversation and 
he grew enthusiastic over the growth and 
prospects of the city. He pulled from 
his pocket Bulletin No. 12 published by 
the Williamsport Board of Trade, and 
containing concise statements and com- 
ment concerning what Williamsporters 
aredoing. A glance inside gave one the 
key to the situation. Williamsport is 
wide-awake, and has wide-awake men in 
charge of her affairs. 

My inquiries were not confined to a 
few individuals, and everywhere I heard 
the same loyal tributes to the city and 
its chief men, and especially to Senator 
J. Henry Cochran, the president of the 
Board of Trade and the head of pretty 
nearly every movement for advancing 
the city’s interests. The porters about 
the hotels, the men at work in the streets, 
street car men, every little shop I dropped 
into —all gave evidence of their pride 
and belief in Williamsport and the splen- 
did creative work inaugurated by Sena- 
tor Cochran. The miles and miles of 
handsome residences and homes were to 
me the most impressive proof of Wil- 
liamsport’s soundness. Itisarare thing 
to see the public work of one citizen so 
enthusiastically appreciated by all its 
beneficiaries as that of Senator Cochran 
in Williamsport—so rare that I take 
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pleasure in recording it. As a public- 
spirited, generous, kind and just man, 
he stands preeminent in his community, 
and his fellow citizens apparently could 


DEPARTMENT 


not say too much in his favor. And yer 
a more modest, and unassuming man 
never lived. Heis a true type of aggres- 
sive, helpful, self-reliant Americanism. 


SENATOR J. HENRY COCHRAN, HEAD OF THE WILLIAMSPORT, PA., BOARD OF TRADE 
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EARL DENBIGH, COMMANDING THE LONDON ANCIENTS LADY DENBIGH, MISTRESS OF NEWNHAM PADDOX 





WHEN I carry a musket on old Boston try to Jook severely military in gor- 
Common in June of each year and geous braid and buttons, at the annual 


A GROUP PICTURE OF THE TEN CHILDREN OF THE EARL AND LADY DENBIGH 
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drum-head election of officers of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston I somehow feel in 
touch with two centuries past. In 1638 
the first commander of this patriarchal 
military company took his command; 
and in the armory at Faneuil Hall hang 
the portraits of the men who have 
served since that day, whose lives span 
American history. The Boston com- 
pany was formed as a part of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of London, 
by those who desired to keep in touch 
with the military and social spirit of the 
‘**old home.”’ 

An event of international importance 
will be the visit of the London Honour- 
ables to this country. Under the com- 
mand of Rt. Hon. Earl Denbigh, they 
will arrive October 2, next, two hundred 
strong, the first armed British force to 
touch our shores since the fateful days of 
1814, when the song, Zhe Star Spangled 
Banner, was given birth. Their coming 
emphasizes the feeling of good will and 
good fellowship that makes the frowning 
armaments of the word mere ball-room 
and holiday ornaments, and the sheathed 
gatling gun as harmless as the gold- 
hilted sword in the salon. In 1895 the 
Boston company of the Ancient and 
Honorables were the guests of the Lon- 
don Honourables and were given ‘‘royal 
welcome’’ indeed by their commander, 
the Prince of Wales, now King Edward 
VII, and his sainted queen-mother. 
For the first time a foreign flag was un- 
furled and greeted by an English sover- 
eign at Windsor Castle —and that flag 
was ‘“‘Old Glory,’’ the stars and stripes. 
It is significant that the present era of 
exceptionally good feeling between the 
two nations reached its high tide in the 
wake of this visit, when the Engish hos- 
pitality captured the hearts of Americans. 
Now American hospitality is to recipro- 
cate, and it is unnecessary to say that it 
will be real reciprocity. 

Many of the greatest achievements of 


diplomacy and statecraft are the out- 
growth of incidents of this nature — the 
unpublished history where social good 
cheer transcends the brutalities of busi- 
ness and trade and the subtleties of state- 
craft. No real progress is made without 
confidence and both parties sharing in 
the results. Faneuil Hall, the old 


‘cradle of liberty,” will ring with cheers © 


from English throats greeting the en- 
twined flags. The redcoats at Bunker 
Hill will be given a different reception 
than that of June 17, ’75. The ‘‘em- 
battled farmers’’ at Concord will be 
there with a cordial greeting in which 
the old flint-lock will serve only as a 
relic. The memories of the ‘minute 
men’’ at Lexington will remain only to 
illuminate the kindred affection that 
exists today. The graves of the fallen 
English soldiers will be visited for the 
first time by their countrymen in arms. 
True, it is all sentiment, but it is just 
such sentiment that brings together the 
brothers of the race—man to man—with 
a hand-clasp. 

A grand banquet in Symphony hall 
and a reception in Horticultural hall in 
Boston will be followed by a trip to New 
York over the Fall River line, that will 
place the visitors in charge of the ‘*Old 
Guard”’ of Gotham. A visit to West 
Point and then ‘‘on to Washington’”’ in 
a very different way and a very different 
route than that taken in 1814. A Sun- 
day at Niagara Falls,—no Englishman 
would feel that he had been in America 
unless he saw the Falls,—then on to 
Toronto and Montreal to get a sight of 
blood-kin on American soil, and finally 
a return banquet to the Boston Ancients 
on October 14, the night before sailing 
for ‘‘merrie old England,”’’ after a con- 
quest of New England in a way that 
would never have been dreamed of in 
Lord Howe’s day. The visit touches 
more than the actual participants; they 
merely represent the idea of comity that 
is given expression in this manner. 
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